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Anti-Vivisection Moves discomfort. The wickedness of the antis is shown 
: ; nowhere more strikingly than in their persistent 
OME time alter war broke out, Mrs. L. C. Hender- | publication of experiments before anesthetics were 
son, of anti-vivisection fame, offered a prize for | invented as if they were performed recently. In one 
the twenty-five best a why vivisection 18 | hospital in London, twenty thousand dogs are suf- 
de jos aoseisrcrandae are 7 na - pci focated annually just to keep them off the streets. 
t size) Sa gato shal apse pane Less than one per cent of the experiments on dogs 
“f2, 69 i see , Ss mga’ “urn vieir | involve discomfort, and in those cases it is slight. 
Heat- gigantic brains to those countries. Mrs. Henderson, Interference by statutes would not save any dogs. 
CO. by the way, has not yet sent to Harper's WEEKLY | 1+ would mean merely that a few more were smothered 
the references she promised us a year or so ago to | op shot instead of scientifically used. 
Dr. Crile’s book on Surgical Shock to prove that he 
repeatedly follows descriptions of experiments with ‘ 
the words “no anesthesia.” Why a offer a prize The Dacia Case 
for the twenty-five best reasons why anti-vivisec- | ~NTERNATIONAL law is interpreted in the same 
tionists have such an amazing propensity toward way in England and the United States. Agreeing 
. mutilation of facts? = together they disagree in certain important partic- 
; The anti-vivisection societies have been endeavor- ulars with other countries. France for instance has a 
res ing to secure a booth at the Panama-Pacific Ex- very strong presumption that a ship bought by a 
. position. If they have one, why not bend the main | peytral from a belligerent after war broke out was 
eflort toward making and supporting at least one | not sold in good faith. As England and the United 
statement that is true? States do agree on the law, therefore, and as the 
a The general failure of the crusade in the United | [nglish courts are notably just, and as the United 
of States is seen in the rapidly narrowing scope of the | states has no machinery for settling a case like that 
bills presented. This winter there are to be intro- | ¢f the Dacia, the actual outcome seems the most 
31 duced in all legislatures bills to exempt dogs from | satisfactory that could be had. The English courts 
ng experiment. In big cities thousands of stray dogs are | over and over again have made decisions against 
” picked up and destroyed by the authorities. To make | their own government. There can be no doubt that in 
ie the scientific use of a few dogs seem wrong it is neces- | the Dacia case the Prize Court will be guided by the 
t- sary to invent lies about suffering and also about the | Jaw and the facts and by nothing else. 
he futility of investigation. 
For some of the most important branches of re- 
The Bayonet 
ON search work the only possible animals are cats, dogs 
| and monkeys. Monkeys are in many respects dif- PPREDERICK THE GREAT tried to get hie 
ficult to use. The choice between dogs and cats is troops to approach the enemy within 200 yards 
—— determined by the nature of the experiment: in many | before fighting. They shot at 600, thinking it was 
ee instances the organs of the cat are too small, and the , 200. So he invented this rule: 
dog is the only resource. What have we learned “Those generals will recommend themselves most 
" from this animal alone? who attack the enemy with shouldered arms.” 
Pt 1. Practically the whole of our knowledge of the An epigrammatic expression of the same principle 
ses. Ad- production of lymph in the body. was given by Suvoroff: “The bullet is a fool, the 
op. 2. An important part of our knowledge of the | bayonet a hero.” 
heart. Also further progress in this direction re- Neither expert was relying on the fear of steel, as 
lorn quires the dog. so many civilians imagine. In cases where trenches 
iustration. 3. The first clue to the laws governing intestinal | are very near together there is occasional actual use 
- Bench | movements. of the bayonet for killing, but this is still rare, 
p. Bos | 4. New progress in the knowledge and treatment | although our dispatches speak so often of bayonet 
cor | of digestion. work. The psychology is the effect on the troops 
a - 5. The best method of artificial respiration for | making the charge. The object is to induce one’s 
falo, N.Y. partly drowned persons. own men to get so near the enemy that the result, 
That list includes only knowledge which could | when they do fire, will be decisive. The bayonet 
nae have been obtained from no other animal. Most of | charge is in the main a device for saving ammuni- 
IRS the experiments are absolutely without pain or even | tion. 
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Germany and the Jews 


HE word from Germany to leading American 

Jews has been: say as little as possible against 
France and England, but direct your fire against Rus- 
sia. The evident object is to reach not only the 
large number of Russian Jews who have settled in 
this country (nearly two millions), but also all the 
other Jews who naturally feel a concern for their 
brethren in Poland and Russia. How about Ger- 
many’s present treatment of the Jews at home? 

The chief anti-Semitic papers in Germany—the 
Staatsbiirger-Zeitung, the Auf Vorposten (the offi- 
cial publication of the Verein gegen Ueberhebung des 
Judentums), the Deutsch-Soziale Blatter, Die 
Wahrheit, Der Hammer, all continue to be published 
and—with the exception perhaps of the first-named— 
to pour out their vitriol. Many daily papers 
of prominence and of large circulation indulge freely 
in this pastime. In the Zalzburger Chronik there 
appeared recently an article headed “The Real Mas- 
ters in France,” which contained the following:— 
“In Cracow there appeared a book entitled France 
for Us written by the Jew Isaac Bliimchen, in which 
is to be found the following interesting passage re- 
lating to the real masters in France: ‘France today is 
nothing more than a geographic idea. It is true 
that the masters of this land are called Frenchmen; 
but the real masters are we, the Jews, for we rule in 
France and reign there. The people of the country 
are in our service; they work only to enrich us— 
which shows that we are the real Frenchmen. One 
people relieves the other. In us—a new set of in- 
habitants—France lives on.’” This article was 
copied in at least ninety-four newspapers belonging 
to the Centre and Anti-Semitic groups, with the com- 
ment that similar circumstances existed in Germany. 
No book with such a title appeared in Cracow and 
no writer of the name of Bliimchen is known there. 

In Der Hammer, October the first, appeared the 
following: “The Commissariat Department is run 
almost entirely by Hebrews; and since the corn and 
cattle dealers in this neighborhood are almost all 
Semites they will no doubt do a good business. 
In the list of those killed, we have up to this moment 
not found a Jewish name.” In the same number the 
editor, Theodore Fritsch, says over his own name: 
“Peace within (Burgfriede) is impossible, so long as 
we have amongst us a group of people bound to each 
other by especial laws, who place their own inter- 
ests above those of the State and who are continually 
on the look-out for their own especial advantage.” 

Adolf Bartels published a pamphlet in Weimer, 
on August the sixth, entitled The Price of Victory. 
After demanding for Germany all the land up to the 
Diina, the Dnieper and the Black Sea and the re- 
pelling of Russia into Asia, he comes to the Jewish 
question, on which he is thus delivered: “In the 
calamity of war we act now as if we were one heart 
and one sou! with the Jews. However—and I am 
pained to say it—I must declare that the Jewish 
question remains and will perhaps, just because of 
the war, become still more acute. The Jews are a 
foreign people and are our opponents in France, Rus- 
sia and England, together with the enormous means 
at their disposal.” 

Since the war began, the Anti-Semitic Bookshop 
in the Komidien-Strasse in Cologne has sold its 





usual literature and displayed The Song of Little 
Levi, which was sung in the streets at the height of 
the Anti-Semitic propaganda. 

That even the Social Democrats in Germany are 
not free from this hatred may be seen from a letter 
that appeared on September the first in the Volks- 
stimme of Magdeburg: “The whole of the present 
war is the handiwork of the Jewish trading rabble 
(Kramergesindel) of English-Jewish origin. This 
rabble has plundered France and Russia, and in 
order to recover their capital, the English-Jewish 
sharpers engineered the murder at Sarajevo.” 

Nor does the Christian-Social Party in Germany 
lag behind its Social Democratic brothers. A writer, 
Herrmann Essig by name, had written a harmless 
play dealing with cattle breeding and entitled “The 
Pig-Priest” (Schweinenpriester). The Christian 
Social weekly, Die Arbeit, insisted that the author 
was a Jew in spite of his Germanic forename, adding 
“Thank God, we are not yet so deteriorated in Ger- 
many that we are bound to stand all manner of in- 
solence.” Essig is the son of a Protestant clergyman 
in Treuchtlingen! 

Indeed it is not a new story. Modern Anti-Sem- 
itism was born in Prussia. When the present 
German mood was being formed, Nietzsche said: 
“History is actually written on Imperial German and 
Anti-Semitic lines—and Herr von Treitschke is not 
ashamed of himself.” 





Meditations at a Film 


S truth forever on the scaffold? Do men love it, 
and will it therefore prevail, or is it what they 
dread—what can never be at home? 
For truth has such a face and such a mien 
As to be lov’d needs only to be seen. 
So Dryden. 
And the great Roman emperor: 
I search after truth, by which man never yet 
was harmed. 
In such ways do we speak. Yet at times, man 


seems to dread what causes him change, discomfort, 
worldly loss. Watching the moving picture film 
called “The Hypocrites,’ we were driven to moralize. 
Those portentous dullards, the official censors of Chi- 
cago and Pennsylvania, had forbidden the film, one 
of the finest both in spirit and execution that the new 
mechanical art has borne. The scenes are leisurely, 
lovely, stimulating. One priest in Chicago objected 
because some monks in the middle ages are shown 
mildly carousing, although the hero is a monk. Sev- 
eral cried out because the spirit of Truth is nude, 
although supremely modest. Possibly by now some 
timid manufacturer may have been aggrieved be- 
cause one scene shows a baby dying of over-indul- 
gence in sweets, permitted by the same parents who 
forbid their son to read for scientific facts. As the 
figure of Truth holds the mirror to darker sides of 
politics, wealth, fashion, we may soon also expect 
protests from the classes criticised. The National 
Board passed the film, and with enthusiasm, but in 
impregnable virtue it cannot equal the official cen- 
sors of localities. The Judge in Brieux’s Maternity 
grinds down human aspiration and human instinct, 
but he praises God he has none of the liberality he 
admits may exist in larger cities. 

Frankly one rather agrees with Goethe, that man 
likes error because it flatters, whereas truth is likely 
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to command and expose. Jesus was crucified not for 
His doctrine but for injuring the vested interests of 
His day. He was killed because He was bad for 
business. 

Truth, says the proverb, is God’s daughter. In 
crder to be popular among men, however, she must be 
discreet. 


Jesus and Poverty 


_ view which Jesus took of poverty was dis- 
cussed by us last week, as well as at other times. 
Naturally comes along a reader who quotes “to him 
that hath shall be given.” -There seem various pos- 
sible ways of fitting this doctrine in with the rest of 
His doctrine. We can say that He spoke two kinds 
of truth, ethical and scientific, what ought to be and 
what is, and we may class this about him that hath 
as an observation of fact, not as a principle of right. 
Or we may say that Jesus, like most great thinkers, 
recognized contrasting truths that supplement, limit, 
or complete one another. Or again we may speak of 
how naturally oral tradition, coming down for several 
decades, through several streams, should involve the 
mixture of other ideas with those actually expressed 
by Jesus. All are doubtless true. This particular 
case is probably covered by the first two. 


Heckling the Tariff Men 


RE the high tariff advocates pleased at the pres- 
ent. cessation of imports from Europe? 
Do any of them believe they can conquer the mar- 
kets of South America, and if so, why? 
Unlimited time will be allowed for the answers. 


The Future 


| ig there not in Euripides something more modern 

than anything even in Shakespeare, not more 
lasting or universal but more like the mood of our own 
personal and self-conscious time? Or is it Murray? 


Methinks it is the morrow, day by day, 
That cows us, and the coming thing alway 
Greater than things today or yesterday. 


Pick out the incredibly beautiful speeches of Ham- 
let or Macbeth or Iago or Prospero about the future 
and the nature of human life, and you find them 
generalized, the comment of an inspired painter who 
stands aloof. Not one will you find that will express 
the daily hidden fear felt by men, and especially by 
women, with the secret intimacy of these lines from 
the Greek dramatist of twenty centuries ago. 


Also This 


io portraying woman’s outlook altogether Euripides 

is unequaled. Juliet, Viola, Portia, Miranda, 
Rosalind, Cordelia, are matchless portraits of women 
in one of their two fundamental roles as seen by men, 
and Lady Macbeth is an unerring study of an ab- 
normal phase. But where is the mother in Shake- 
speare that fully satisfies, and where is the woman 
presented in and for herself? Where is the counter- 
part of The Trojan Women, that lovely tragedy 


which every man in the world should be reading now? 





The Conservation Issue 


PPARENTLY the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation had the best of it in its tilt with Secretary 
Garrison. The Association stated that the Shields 
Bill had “been approved by Secretary Garrison,” and 
it added: “This is not the first but the second time 
the National Conservation Association has been 
forced to call public attention to a reprehensible 
neglect of the public interests in water power by Sec- 
retary Garrison.” To this the Secretary replied, “I 
cannot conceive how Mr. Pinchot felt justified in 
stating that the bill he refers to has been approved 
by me. The fact is I have never expressed my ap- 
proval thereof and have never reported thereon.” 
Whereupon H. A. Slattery, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, retorted: 


If Secretary Garrison will examine a copy of 
the third Senate Committee print of the Shields 
Bill he will see that all amendments to and elim- 
inations from that print of the bill are labeled by 
the Committee as “suggestions recommended by 
the Secretary of War.” If Mr. Garrison 
did not approve the entire bill, as stated by Mr. 
Pinchot, then why did he not say so when he sent 
in his “informal amendments and recommenda- 
tions,” which are today in the proposed law? As 
a matter of fact, there are at present in the 
Shields Bill twenty-one of Mr. Garrison’s “in- 
formal” amendments and also twenty-three “for- 
mal” amendments written by representatives of 
the power interests, which include vital amend- 
ments written by Rome G. Brown, a prominent 
water power attorney. 


It was the hope of the water power attorneys that 
they could prevent any measure from passing this 
session. Perhaps they can. It will not be good for 
the Democratic Party if they do. 


Answers 


Nw exactly repartees, the following have the 
epigrammatic quality that led one reader to 
send them in as a contribution to the general subject 
of brilliant. answers: 


Query: Are the rich better than the wise? 
Aristippus, the philosopher: Send them both 


naked among strangers, and you will see. 
* * * * 


Query: Do you not grieve over the death of 
your son? 


Xenophon: I knew I was father to a mortal. 
* * * * 


Xanthippe: You die undeservedly. 
Socrates: Would you have me die deservedly? 


At an evening company a number of anecdotes 
were told of great men. Of one, Kant said: “I have 
heard similar anecdotes of other great men; but that 
is not surprising. Great men are like church steeples, 
around both is generally a great deal of wind.” 


Memory 


ROM the same sentence may be distilled food or 
poison. To Dante, the saddest of experiences was 
the memory of past joys; to Musset such memory 
lightened grief. Another poet said: 
Joys too exquisite to last 
And yet more exquisite when past. 
Sorrow is of the nature of things. 


forego it, since it is the heart of life? 


Who would 
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The Tsar and the heir to the throne 


HE cannons speak louder than the voices of men 
in this war. Never were men so thrown into 
insignificance; never was there such a disparity 

between men and guns. Battles are won by guns rather 
than by men, and it often seems as if the -issimus tacked 
on to the word general were a diminutive, not a super- 
lative, and that Generalissimus Joffre must be some 
sort of wonderful little ivory model or toy, and not a 
man. We have only to read one of our fine old war- 
dramas such as Richard the Third to realize how much 
more did personal character and nobility count in the 
old days than now. When the history of this vast war 
is written it will be almost impossible to take the per- 
sonal history of some individual man and say, “There, 
in one man’s life and passion lies the whole story of this 
European strife.” The only figure that does stand out at 
present is that of the Kaiser, and possibly. a Shake- 
speare of our age would find in the Kaiser’s ——__ 
story the epic of the war. Unfortunately we 
hate the Kaiser too much to consider him calm- | BE: 
ly as Milton did Satan, or Shakespeare Richard | 
the Third. It will be years before we can re- 
gard the Kaiser with clear eyes. But mean- 
while there is one other figure in this war that 
stands out in the popular vision very remark- ~~ 
ably, and that is the Tsar, Nicholas II, once | 
called the Great White Tsar. 
When the Tsar came to the throne he showed _ 
himself to be an idealist, an even Utopian 
idealist, by his passionate efforts for the estab- 
lishment of Universal Peace. The cause of |) 
Peace was chiefly associated with the name of j 
the Tsar. It was strange that this great abso- 
jute monarch should associate himself with a 
cause dearest of all to Democrats and Liberals, 
strange that he should be the colleague of men 
like W. T. Stead and Andrew Carnegie. Many 
said that the Tsar was not sincere. The sar- 
castic and cynical found Nicholas delivered 
wholly to their untender mercy when at last 
Russia wilfully broke peace by declaring war 
on Japan. But a worse denial of ideals was to 
follow when the great revolutionary outburst S 
was put down ruthlessly by military force. —& 
The Tsar became “the man of blood.” Peo- 
ple associated the ghastly carnage of the war 
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The 
Great 
White Tsar 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM 


with the dreadful loss of life at the Coronation 
crush in Moscow and with the firing on the workmen 
of Father Gapon’s procession and with many another 
incident in which the Tsar’s name was connected with 
the injury and death of his subjects. Perhaps no one 
has been more hated in his time than the Tsar. No 
one has been more cursed. 

And yet despite all that seemed against him many 
people quietly kept their faith in him. The most 
touching example is perhaps that of W. T. Stead. 
Stead and many others saw in the Tsar the granter of 
the Duma, a new Peter the Great, a God-chosen mon- 
arch leading his nation through the most difficult and 
hazardous ways of national evolution. They held that 
it was comparatively easy for Alexander II to give 
liberty to the serfs, but that it needed a stupendous 
genius to cope with the difficulties that that liberation 
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would lead to. It must always be remembered that no 
Russian monarch previous to Nicholas the Second has 
had to face a hundred millions of free peasants and 
workingmen. It must always have been said of him, 
even if he had been stricken in the revolution, that he 
was confronted by problems that only genius or sacred 
simplicity could solve. 

He survived his passion for peace, his unfortunate 
war with Japan, his wild and bloody revolutionary era 
—to be laughed at. Attention was drawn to the fact 
that tens of thousands of soldiers lined the railway 
track whenever he made a journey to a city in his 
dominions and that he dare not stir from his palace 
without an army to guard him, that before he went to 
the third city of the empire he had several thousand 
people arrested as suspicious characters, that in many 
parts of Russia he dare not show himself even with these 
precautions. The precautions did cause one to pause 
and reflect, and yet we remember how at Kief the 
Jewish police-agent Bogrof managed to get into the 
theatre in spite of all 
care, and only at the 
last moment changed 
his mind and_ shot 
Stolypin instead of 
his majesty. The 
precautions seemed 
necessary. 

The revolutionaries 
said the Tsar was 
safe, he did not 
count, he was stupid, 
and his_ survival 
helped their cause 
more than could his 
death. They meant 
this in a sinister way. 
They meant: 
the Tsar by his 
wickedness and 
folly shows more 
clearly than we 
could show by 
propaganda, that 
the day of Tsars 
is over and that 
it is better for 
mankind to dis- 
pense with Tsars 
altogether. The 
revolutionaries 
were wholly mis- 
taken. 

The Tsar’s life 
and personal character are a mystery. He is 
beyond definite comment in his own country. Unless 
he shows himself no one can say what he is. It 
remains till now to make a fair estimate of his ideals 
and his passion. The Tsar today has outlived all his 
unpopularity and has given the lie to all that has been 
said against him. He has no doubt gone through great 
spiritual evolution in these parlous and suffering times. 
His mind has been working all the time and today he 
emerges as a great serious monarch whose entire thought 
and continuous anxiety has been—“What must be done 
to save my people from their dangers and to put them 
on the highroad of a great destiny.” 

The personal work of the Tsar shows itself in the 
courageous attack which he made on the great corrupt 
police-system which had sold itself in part to the revo- 
lutionary party. The police system in Russia is in 
some respects more powerful than the Tsardom itself 
and it can almost always procure the assassination of 
its persecutors. The Tsar very seriously endangered 
his life by his efforts. Next was the more peaceful but 
less easy problem of giving more land to the peasants 


Tsar samples soldiers’ food; 
reviewing his first line troops 








Grand Duke Nicholas at extreme right. 


and settling them on small holdings. Next was the 
extraordinary manifesto against drunkenness made in 
the spring of this year, when the Imperial sanction was 
given to a campaign for local veto and several hundred 
thousand vodka shops were closed. In passing, let us 
remember the amnesty given to revolutionary exiles, 
permitting Gorky, among others, to return to Russia 
unharmed. Then there was the Tsar and the war, the 
noble proclamations, the brother’s hand extended to- 
wards Poland, the religious pilgrimage to the famous 
Russian shrines to pray for Russia, and the complete 
abolition by Imperial Ukase of the sale of vodka, first 
for a month, then for the space of the duration of the 
war, and now by promise—forever. 

So today, the date of the commencement of hostilities 
by Turkey, the great street-mobs of Moscow and Pet- 
rograd carry the Tsar’s portrait through the capi- 
tals singing “God save the Tsar,” and cheering and 
shouting with indescribable enthusiasm. Today the 
Tsar goes about his kingdom unguarded and without 
precaution. He goes 
without hesitation to 
the front to the in- 
spiriting of his sol- 
diers at Ossovets. He 
visits Roman Catholic 
and Polish Wilna and 
salutes there the em- 
blems of Catholicism 
and Polish National- 
ism. 

When some years 
ago I wrote in the 
middle of “Undiscov- 
ered Russia”—‘God 
save the Tsar!” it was 
taken as a paradox 
and even quoted 
against the book 
by one formid- 
able radical 
journal. Today 
“God save the 
Tsar!” is a clam- 
orous sentiment 
of the Russian 
streets. 

Before the 
Tsar passed the 
uniform for the 
common soldier 
in the war he 
asked that a 
complete suit be 
sent to him, and with it boots and rifle and full kit. He 
put off his royal clothes and put on the uniform. 
He was photographed so, and the photograph has been 
reproduced and widely distributed. 

He is a simple man. He inherits the awful power of 
his ancestors, but he would like to spend a day as a 
common soldier in the trenches. But necessarily the 
Tsar is to the peasants some one unearthly, a giant, 
a demi-god. They would not really be well influenced 
by such an action, probably would not understand it. 
Still, who knows? Noble deeds take care of them- 
selves. 

As the war goes on, the sincerity and the nobility 
of the Tsar will be a great factor in the giving of vic- 
tory. The sacred simplicity, kindness and earnestness 
of the Tsar emerge as a guarantee of the ultimate issue 
of the struggle, but also of the marvellous and health- 
ful future of the vast Russian Empire and of the won- 
derful Russian people. It is good to see in the idealist, 
the Peace Tsar, the same personality of today but 
made wiser, stronger, simpler, by suffering and respon- 
sibilitvy—the great White Tsar. 


The Tsar 











Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


A QUESTION OF BREED 


The Lion—What are you anyway, an Irish Terrier or a Daschund? 
The Dog—Neither I’m a St. BERNARD. 
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The Hearmg for the Working Man 


The men who control our greatest industries are, in many instances, the leading figures in the promotion of 
philanthropy and social betterment work. They are setting aside vast sums of money as permanent endow- 
ments, and these huge expenditures are rapidly giving them a compelling influence in the fields of education, 
economic and sociological research, charity and other departments of activity by which the thought of the coun- 
try is bzing moulded. The Commission, created to determine the causes of industrial unrest, feels that an im- 
partial and searching inquiry into these huge experiments in organized altruism is not its least important work 


by any means. 


Are these foundations in consonance with the spirit and purpose of our democratic institutions? Is the nation 
justified in giving them countenance and support as earnest efforts to better conditions, or must they be re- 


garded as insidious efforts to control public opinion? 


The Commission’s recent inquiry into the coal miners’ 


strike in Colorado might lead to the belief that the Rockefeller interests, for instance, prejerred paternalism or 
benevolent absolutism to democracy. If the attitude of these interests towards their employees in Colorado is to 
be maintained in directing the work of the Rockefeller Foundation, including the investigation of industrial rela- 
tions, the public should know it. The control of both activities is in the hands of the same men, a fact that clearly 
establishes the imperative necessity of an inquiry. 
The Rockefeller Foundation, the Sage Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation—these undertakings, despite their 
private control, are public in their very essence, and the quicker their principles and purposes are ascertained, 
the quicker will the general mind be settled as to them. 
—Frank P. Watsu, Chairman of the Commission on Industrial Relations. 


HE New York hearings of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, 
which commenced January 18, 

must be set down as the most amazing 
and significant contributions that have 
yet been made to the discussion of Amer- 
ican unrest. Men famous for their con- 
trolling power in finance and industry 
occupied the witness chair, and each in 
turn made admission of deep-rooted in- 
justices in the existing order, and ex- 
pressed an eager desire to aid in the 
discovery of remedies that would do 
away with the present hate-breeding in- 
equalities. 

Samuel Untermyer, the opening wit- 
ness, struck a keynote for the testimony 
that followed when he declared that 
“Capitalism is more powerful, more 
rampant, more despotic and less con- 
trolled by law or public sentiment with 
us than in any other country. It lacks 
the most elemental sense of justice and 
fights every inch of the way regardless 
of the merits of the controversy. Of all 
its blunders, its blindness to, and disre- 
gard of, the welfare of the industrial 
workers who are its chief asset is the 
most flagrant, short-sighted and unpar- 
donable.” 

Mr. Untermyer, however, denied that 
Socialism would work out as a practical, 
constructive policy of government, al- 
though admitting that it had value as a 
protest against “the cruel inequalities of 
existing social conditions.” By way of 
amelioration of these same cruelties, he 
submitted this list of industrial and 
social reforms: Insurance against sick- 
ness, invalidity and unemployment, old 
age pensions, life and accident insurance 
and maternity benefits. The employer, 
the employee, the state and the local 
community should contribute to the 
sickness, invalidity, unemployment and 
old age pension funds, while the state 
should conduct industrial insurance 
through existing companies, claiming the 
right to adequate supervision and con- 
trol. 

“We are at least a generation behind 
the European countries in everything 
that pertains to these subjects,” he said. 
“We do less for the masses than any of 
the other civilized countries.” 

Referring specifically to the Founda- 


tions created by the Rockefellers, Car- 
negie and Sage, Mr. Untermyer insisted 
that they be forced to organize under a 
uniform federal law, ‘denied perpetual 
charters, refused the right to accumulate 
income, and be made to permit govern- 
ment representation on their boards. He 
declared, however, that he did not share 
in the fear and distrust of these Founda- 
tions, expressing the belief that “their 
conduct does not to any appreciable ex- 
tent reflect the devious methods by which 
these fortunes were accumulated, nor 
the views and policies of their founders 
on economic questions.” 

In demanding a national corporation 
law, the abolition of the control of cor- 
porations by small interests, compulsory 
minority representation, and the doing 
away with voting by proxy, Mr. Unter- 
myer pointed out how the absence of 
such regulations had resulted in a hand- 
full of New York bankers getting domi- 
nant control of the basic industries. 

At this point Chairman Walsh cited 
the Rockefeller contention that they 
were minority stockholders in the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company, since they 
owned only 40 per cent of the stock, but 
Mr. Untermyer, analyzing the voting 
plan, declared that 10 per cent alone 
would give control. 

Speaking of the organization of labor, 
he gave the principle of unionism his un- 
qualified approval, branding antagonism 
to it as a “despotic attitude.” A cor- 
poration is an aggregation of organized 
capital,” he said, “and I cannot see why 
organized capital should refuse to deal 
with organized labor. They have 
shortsightedly fought the movement all 
the way, and they have had so much 
power that labor unions have not any- 
where near the strength of the unions 
on the other side.” 

His explanation of industrial unrest 
was given in these words: “It is largely 
due to the knowledge of how great for- 
tunes have been gained, and the belief 
of the industrial workers that they have 
been forced to bear an undue share of 
the burdens.” 

Roger Babson, the economist, testified 
that a principal cause of industrial strife 
was the absentee ownership of properties, 
the control of the basic industries being 


largely in the hands of men who had ab- 
solutely no first-hand knowledge of all 
of the actual working conditions. He in- 
stanced the American Woolen Company, 
with 14,000 employees, and not one 
single director living in the milling dis- 
trict. His principal bombsheil, however, 
was thrown when he attacked the prin- 
ciple of inheritance which permitted the 
control of the lives and industry of 
thousands to be passed on from gene- 
ration to generation, declaring it as in- 
conceivable as that the office of mayor 
or governor should descend by inheri- 
tance. 

Miss Ida Tarbell, in her testimony, put 
emphasis upon scientific management, 
holding it to.be a progressive means to 
better wages, shorter hours and the de- 
velopment of the worker, since in its 
essence it compelled codperation. Her 
commendation of the Steel Corporation, 
in this connection, was interrupted by 
questions as to the existence of th2 twelve- 
hour day. Miss Tarbell figured that it 
was as low at 25 per cent in some of the 
plants, and lower in others, and when 
reports were cited showing that 50 per 
cent of the Steel Corporation employees 
stili worked the twelve-hour day, thought 
that it was “too high.” 

There was also conflict between the 
Commission and the witness in the mat- 
ter of the Union Supply Company, the 
corporation that operates a chain of 
“company stores” for the H. C. Frick 
interests. Miss Tarbell thought the 
stores fair in their prices to the miners, 
while Chairman Walsh cited a report 
that showed the Union Supply Company 
to have paid dividends of 80.5 per an- 
num, or 537 per cent on the original 
capitalization. 

Miss Tarbell also expressed the opin- 
ion that the Steel Corporation was sin- 
cerely operating the “open shop,” in no 
wise discriminating against union men, 
and admitted that she considered the 
town of Vandergrift to be a fair ex- 
ample. Thereupon she was read a proc- 
lamation, issued by the Burgess of Van- 
degrift in 1909, when union meetings 
were to be held, forbidding “the assem- 
bling of persons in large crowds upon the 
streets, alleys or highways, or private 
properties, and all marches, parades and 
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public meetings, or any public demon- 
stration within the borough limits, and 
all persons are commanded to follow 
their usual avocations in their usual 
quiet way.” 

Miss Tarbell stated unequivocally that 
it was a mistake not to “foster unions,” 
but was distinctly less emphatic in the 
matter of equal suffrage. She admitted 
that the wages of women in industry “are 
ordinarily always lower” than those of 
men, but felt that the reason was to be 
found in their lack of stability as labor 
material, also their lack of training. 
While agreeing that ‘equal suffrage 
“might” improve conditions for the wo- 
man worker, she said “I do not like to 
see women get mixed up in politics be- 
ceuse, of course, our public life is merely 
partisan politics as it goes now, and I 
would rather see them doing less self- 
interested things.” 

Congressman David J. Lewis, of 
Maryland, charged that the whole theory 
of private property as applied to coal 
mining had broken down. The relations 
involved are not merely those of em- 
ployer and employee, but also those of 
landlord and tenant, merchant and con- 
sumer, doctor and patient, ete. When 
trouble arose, Mr. Lewis argued, all of 
the worker’s relations to life were 
smashed, for not only did he lose his em- 
ployment, but also his home, his food 
supply at the store, his sick benefits and 
his very right to remain in the com- 
munity. 

“When the employer, under those 
circumstances” he said, “whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, proceeds to push 
the workman off the raft, there is going 
to be violence.” 

In urging that the government take 
over the telegraph and telephone ser- 
vices, Mr. Lewis*presented an impressive 
array of figures that tended to prove the 
inefficiencies and extortions of private 
control of these “natural monopolies.” 

Jacob H. Schiff and August Belmont 
presented a very striking contrast in the 
matter of testimony. Mr. Schiff, out 
of a very evident study of social prob- 
lems, as well as an obvious recognition 
of his own personal responsibilities, an- 
swered freely and fully, while Mr. Bel- 
mont dealt largely in “I can’t say as to 
that,” and “I don’t know.” 

Mr. Schiff, in pointing out the utter 
stupidity of the present system of labor 
distribution, expressed himself as being 
heartily-in favor of the Commission’s 
suggestion for a federal labor exchange 
as an effective means of bringing order 
out of chaos. Not only did he concede 
the right of workers to organize, but 
went even further in the statement that 
unionism had positive benefits. 

Mr. Schiff felt that the executive offi- 
cers of a corporation were the proper 
persons to handle labor matters, but 
made it clear that in event of strife, it 
was a duty of the directors to bring all 
sides together in an effort to effect some 
amicable settlement. It was when he 
spoke of the compelling power of public 
opinion that he provoked a question 
from Commissioner Weinstock, who cited 
the Colorado coal strike as an instance 
where public opinion had been defied 
openly and vontinuously by the ope- 
rators. 

“We have not had the last word in the 
Colorado matter yet,” Mr. Schiff replie 
quickly and forcefully. . 


He spoke with feeling against the 
blacklist as an evil that no self-respecting 
corporation could permit, urged that no 
child under fourteen years of age should 
be employed in any industry and de- 
clared that railroad mismanagement was 
due to the indifference and neglect of 
shareholders. 

Mr. Belmont refused to go on record 
in favor of unionism, putting much 
stress on an experience in connection 
with the Interborough that had resulted 
in non-unionization. Under questioning 
by Commissioner Garretson, he admitted 
that this trouble arose at the time of the 
change from steam to electricity, when 
union engineers objected to a reduction 
in wages from $3.75 and $4.50 a day 
to $2.75. 

Aside from the fact that his company 
maintained four club rooms, also a sys- 
tem of cost-price stores, he pleaded an 
ignorance of all details. One point upon 
which he was clear was that he did not 
believe that a “jail sentence is necessary 
to make a man in charge of great enter- 
prises perform his duty.” 

Daniel Guggenheim, of the smelter and 
mining family, George W. Perkins, and 
E. J. Berwind, a coal operator employing 
over 10,000 men—the three witnesses 
Thursday—took issue with previous wit- 
nesses by insisting that it was the duty 
of directors in great enterprises to have 
personal knowledge of the conditions 
under which men worked, and to keep in 
direct touch with them. 

Mr. Guggenheim expressed himself in 
favor of labor unions, Mr. Perkins fa- 
vored the widest unionism with federal 
supervision, and Mr. Berwind, while 
stating an unwillingness to work with 
unions, admitted that mine operators 
were increasingly compelled to pay the 
higher scale: of wages fought for by the 
organized workers. 

Mr. Guggenheim went on record as 
favoring public justice rather than in- 
dividual charity, holding that it was the 
duty of the federal government and the 
states to codperate inehelping men to get 
work, and to provide proper aid for the 
sick and the helpless. With perfect 
frankness he admitted the justice of in- 
dustrial discontent. “The working man,” 
he said, “does not want only higher 
wages. He wants something still higher. 
He will get it and he should get it.” 

Mr. Perkins attacked the competitive 
system, and urged cooperation and or- 
ganization in industry, explaining that 
the centralization of power thus effected 
could be controlled adequately by fed- 
eral regulation. He denounced existing 
industrial legislation as antiquated, par- 
ticularly berating the Sherman law, and 
declared that the present system of small 
competitive units in business must give 
way to larger codperative units, safe- 
guarded by government supervision and 
provision for complete publicity. 

Mr. Berwind felt that the direct per- 
sonal interest of the employer in his 
workers, accompanied by the payment 
of the highest possible wage scale, would 
strike hard at industrial discontent, and 
stated that he would like to see it made 
a “criminal offense” for an employer to 
treat his men unfairly. 

Henry Ford spent a forenoon in ex- 
plaining how he had proved that many 
of the present industrial evils spring 
from the fact that no man can bring up 
a family and hope to own a home on the 


existing ordinary rates of wages. 

The simplicity and boldness of Mr. 
Ford’s thought may be guaged by those 
answers to various questions: 

“Tf corporations are overcapitalized 
they must necessarily oppress labor to 
make a showing. 

“We believe it is better, wiser and 
more just to make many men comfort- 
able than to make a few very rich. 

“T have very little use for charities or 
philanthropies as such. My idea is aid 
to men to help themselves. Nearly all 
are willing to work for adequate reward. 
We have all kinds of cripples’in our em- 
ploy and they are making good. We 
have a great many who have been in 
prison and who are outcasts from society. 

We will guarantee to take every 
man out of Sing Sing and make a man 
out of him. 

“The sooner men can be taught that 
labor is just as much of an asset, and 
more, than machinery and buildings, the 
sooner labor will be properly recognized.” 

Samuel Gompers attacked the -de- 
tective agencies, declaring that nine- 
tenths of their work was strike-breaking, 
strike-provoking and sinister espionage. 
He cited the Roosevelt, N. J., case as an 
instance of the brutal lawlessness of 
these private “gunmen,” and stated also 
that the strike was not one for higher 
wages, but to protest against a wage cut 
from $2 to $1:60 a day. 

While Mr. Gompers-felt that a differ- 
ence of opinion might obtain with regard 
to the Sage and Carnegie Foundations, 
he insisted that the Rockefeller Fund 
could not investigate the industrial sit- 
uation impartially, and should be curbed 
by law. Particularly did he- denounce 
the practice of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in placing its teachers on the Gov- 
ernment lists at nominal salaries in order 
that its literature might be sent out 
under the government frank. 

Louis D. Brandeis, last witness of the 
first week, pleaded for the democratiza- 
tion of industry. The fundamental cause 
of unrest, as he saw it, was “the contrast 
between political liberty and industrial 
absolutism. A man is secure in his part 
of the government of the country, but in 
dealing with industrial problems the 
position of the industrial worker is ex- 
actly the reverse. Large- corporations 
make possible, often inevitable, indus- 
trial absolutism.” 

Mr. Brandeis joined with Mr. Unter- 
myer in declaring that 10 per cent of the 
stock in aslarge corporation would give 
control, and that even smaller per- 
centage had been known to give this 
power. Speaking on the responsibility 
of absentee owners, he said that “there 
can be no such thing as an innocent 
stockholder unless it can be shown that 
he has been active in his effort to im- 
prove conditions and has been overrid- 
den by the majority. The obligation of 
a director must be held to be absolute.” 
Following this, he declared flatly that it 
was impossible for a man to be director 
in more than one large corporation if he 


expected to discharge his duties properly. - 


Mr. Brandeis gave approval to union- 
ism, and while admitting faults, insisted 
that there was “mighty little choice be- 
tween unions and employe:s when it 
comes to a question of violence.” While 
not denying the lofty purposes of the 
Foundations, he mentioned their “absence 
of democracy” as a cause of mistrust. 
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The Bird-Man’s Bombardment 


RITZ is six today. I have promised 
to be at his party tonight. We 
were out in the fields today with 

the model of my new machine. It is a 
present for his birthday. 

After all the months of failure the 
stabilizer is a proved success and there 
is great joy in our household. Julie has 
been up with me in my great new mono- 
plane, the fastest in all Germany. 

Fritz has been promised a trip with 
me on this special day, but a summons 
has come from the War Department. 
General Roelker, Director of Aviation, 
has taken great interest in my stabilizer 
and I have been under waiting orders the 
past week. I have been up at the de- 
partment and taken on 800 Kilos of 
Lyddite bombs and now, with special 
charts, I am up over the frontier. alti- 
tude 2000 metres. 

The vast mass of the enemy is ap- 
parent, congested around the many 
freight trains on the branching spurs 
of the railroads, and far as the eye can 
see are signs of active mobilizing. 

Now and again the view is curtained 
by a filmy cloud as I sail on toward the 
great city which is my objective as 
marked on my chart. Now I am over 
the city, riding steady as a church. How 
neat and trim it looks with its radiating 
boulevards, the orderly arrangements of 
its lawns and trees, and the great de- 
tached public buildings, and yonder, the 
thick jumble of the houses in great con- 
gested sections. Every boulevard and 
street seems full of the flowing streams 
of life, and endless current of automo- 
biles and vehicles, and the dark, almost 
continuous masses of humanity. 

Shifting my position over a great 
square where the city is most congested, 
and slowing down my engine, now I try 
the effect of the Lyddite, as, tossing over 
one of the heavy bombs, I watch it long 
in its sheer descent into the very heart 
of the human ant-hill. A great blinding 
flash, a cataclysm of scattering human 
debris and cloud of curtaining vapor, 
which clearing, shows the consternation 
as I repeat with bomb after bomb. 

What ecstasy to sit serene aloft and 
hurl down upon this Lilliput enemy 
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these jove-like bolts of destruction. 

As I sail calmly about how God-like 
it feels to rain down the lightning on 
this pigmy race. 

From this height their loftiest struc- 
tures seem ‘about the same level as the 
ground. 

I laugh at their puny shells bursting 
far below me. I am above and superior 
to the wrath of man. 

As, at caprice, I deal death and de- 
struction here and there and watch the 
pride of their architecture tumble like 
houses of cards, perhaps my enjoyment 
is greater than I would find in the de- 
tail of the slaughter seen close at hand, 
but from here; it is all so impersonal, so 
remote and general. Such disturbances 
of those masses of insects is even rather 
humorous. Fritz and I will have to try 
this new game on his tin soldiers. It 
will amuse him to tell how I smashed 
the bridge full of automobiles and 
horses and people, and how hard and 
foolishly they tried to reach papa with 
their spitting quick-fires. 

Now I will sail over those great bar- 
racks and stir up the wasps a bit—As, 
wheeling, I turn to the south-east—Ha! 
a missfire! Death and fury! that con- 
tact wire—It has got to work now—the 
ignition—it fails—Oh idiot, imbecile— 
I knew it this morning—and to have 
forgotten! The wire! Oh so slight a 
thing—2000 metres—Volplane? Down 
there! Quick let me think, let me 
think—Lord God in Heaven—TIf I could 
only get at it—Two minutes to fix it— 

Stalled dead—Jehovah! the engine 
dead! And I—God help me—Well! 
Volplane down there into that park— 
Yes easily onto that great lawn full of 
people—See the people are running to 





meet me—Devils! It'll be hard ex- 
plaining— 

There are soldiers and women and 
policemen— 


Julie will have to tell the children 
Ill not be coming to the party this 
evening— 

That’s right! Stand aside good peo- 
ple—Oh the fiendish faces—I am glad 
little Fritz did not come—Wait! Oh, 
good people 
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Books and Men 


ORE and more plays are being 

published in book-form and even 

in magazines, and they meet a 
growing demand. It may be true, as we 
cften hear, that people are reading less, 
and that they want what they do read 
compact and swift, at the greatest saving 
of time and energy. But the fascinating, 
stimulating play-form is not for lazy 
people. It makes a demand in propor- 
tion to its real form and idea, and its 
test is this capability of stinging the 
imagination. 

A recent group of plays to be noticed 
naturally divide on this point, most of 
them, naturally again, being purely of 
the stage. Of the real plays, the most 
startling is Frank Wedekind’s Erdgeist 
in a spirited translation by Samuel 
Eliot, Jr. An ironic prologue in verse 
and four lurid acts in prose show us the 
“Earth Spirit” incarnated in woman— 
the “serpent.” 

“She was created to incite to sin, to 
lure, seduce, poison—yea, murder, in a 
manner no man knows—” 

A familiar conception, especially to the 
German mind. Schopenhauer and Wein- 
inger suffered from it—the terrible em- 
bodiment of Woman as Instinct. And 
now Wedekind savagely stages it for us. 
The sad madness of sensual passion runs 
through this play, the death-dealing lure. 
The holocaust of Lulu’s lovers heaps the 
stage. There is at least one victim— 
murder or violent death—in each act; 
Lulu, the “Earth-Spirit,” the glittering 
wanton, pursuing her destined course 
through these entanglements; till in a 
climax of horror and grotesque fancy 
that suggests a madhouse, she shoots the 
only man she has “ever loved,” and ap- 
peals to his son, with whom she has been 
intriguing, to save her from the police. 

“T will belong only to you! Look at 
me, man! Look at me!” 

One look is enough, she knows well, for 
the serpent to strike its prey. 

Wedekind has the Teutonic melan- 
choly madness, and his natural end 
would seem to be that of Weininger or 
Nietsche, probably the latter. But 
there’s a touch of genius in his mad- 
ness. 

Next we might mention Van Zorn 
a one-act play in prose by the poet 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. Van Zorn 
is a triumph in expression of a novel 
kind. The people in it talk as people 
actually do talk—saying anything but 
what they are thinking or what really 
concerns them. And in some way the 
real drama of their relations to one an- 
other, their characters, desires, destiny, 
pierce through the spoken word—the 
trivial, irrelevant and incompetent word 
that we all speak, especially when we 
might say something interesting. We 
were a trifle irritated by Van Zorn 
himself, who seemed a very solemn deus 
ex machina, inexorably rearranging the 
affairs of his friends—until we fancied 
we caught a glimpse behind his mask of 
a person not imposed upon by his own 
importance, and really very human after 
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all. Mr. Robinson’s very interesting 
play is a masque or masquerade, the sort 
we are all playing every day, with more 
or less meaning! We hear that the re- 


viewers have all failed to understand 


Mr. Robinson’s plot, and the nobility of 
Van Zorn in giving up the girl—that is 
to say, in taking her from one man to 
give her to another, when he wanted her 
himself. This idea, though cleverly con- 
cealed under the cryptic speeches of the 
kero, is not of startling novelty. The 
real import of the play is something else 
and more. 

And just here we wonder whether an- 
other one-act play by another American 
poet, Ridgely Torrence’s Granny Mau- 
mee, which made a sensation when pre- 
sented last year by the Stage Society— 
whether this original play has been pub- 
lished, and if not, why not? 

Love of One’s Neighbor by Leomid 
Andreyev (Boni) is a merry biting little 
satire on the dramatic thrill and pleasure 
that we get out of the troubles, dangers, 
and desperation of our fellow-creatures. 
The man “in an attitude of despair” on 
a high pinnacle of rock whom we behold 
on the stage, might be any one of our 
acquaintance. And we are of the crowd 
gathered down below—tourists, police- 
men, women, and clergymen, sellers of 
refreshments and curios—to exhort and 
advise the miserable man, and above 
all to watch for the inevitable moment 
of his fall! Human, all too human. 
And when we find that the wretch isn’t 
going to fall, that he is strapped on so 
that he can’t fall, and has been hired to 
harrow up our feelings, we are perfectly 
furious at being cheated out of our sen- 
sation. 


WE protest against the re-naming of 
Guimera’s striking play Terra Baiza, 
written in Catalan dialect, translated 
into Spanish by Echegaray and into Eng- 
lish by Wallace Gillpatrick (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.), Guimera’s title is a poetic 
and significant one. It gives a definite 
light on the idea of the play. Very likely, 
for the English stage, The Wolf is a more 
effective title. Possibly for the Ameri- 
can stage, the wretched imposition 
Marta of the Lowlands, was a drawing 
title. But in publishing the play, why 
keep this sentimental misrepresentation? 
Marta is one character in the play, not 
the main one, though no doubt, in the 
hands of our distinguished American 
actress, she was the main one. 
The Wolf in not the main character in 
the play, though no doubt a distin- 


‘guished actor might make him so. The 


interesting person in this vivid and 
poetic play is the shepherd from the 
peaks, Manelich. And yet so far as we 
know, no producer has named the play 
after him. 

But Manelich has a statue in Bar- 
celona, unveiled in 1909, a tribute to 
Guimera. The playwright is not with- 
out honor in his own country. Of his 
other plays, Maria Rosa if we mistake 
not, has been done in English. But we 


have still to wait—impatiently—for the 
rest of them. 

Under the heading of theatrical plays, 
we must put Mariana, by the Spanish 
Echegaray (Boni). The theme and plot 
of this play are essentially conventional. 
Mariana, the coquette, playing with and 
putting off the man she is in love with, 
is a character very well-drawn. Her 
hardness is an armor, due to fear of life, 
and this timidity comes from her ex- 
perience as a girl, the tragic fate of her 
mother. But when she discovers the 
man she loves to be the son of the man 
who seduced and abandoned her mother, 
she immediately marries the other suitor 
with all the symptoms of melodrama— 
even to the irruption of the lover and 
her own death, and then Mariana is 
totally commonplace. Clever character- 
drawing and stage effectiveness cannot 
save such a conception. Yet Echegaray 
has written some real plays. The differ- 
ence between The Great Galeoto and 
Mariana is astonishing. , 

In this group of plays, which, how- 
ever clever, are not interesting, we must 
include also J. M. Barrie’s four short 
ones, Half-Hours (Macmillan). Two of 
these, The Twelve Pound Look and 
Rosalind have amusing ideas—amusing 
in the American sense. . But they fade 
out of one’s mind after one reading and 
leave not a wrack behind, nor a spark, 
nor anything else. The general title ex- 
presses these plays excellently. Each is 
perhaps worth half-an-hour, certainly 
not more. He is a very clever and en- 
tertaining writer for the stage, is our 
old friend Barrie, and he has the popu- 
larity he deserves—exactly. He can be 
guaranteed any time to furnish a pleas- 
ant, lively evening, without discomfort 
and without a single thrill. 

Decidedly, Mary Goes First, H. A. 
Jones’ comedy (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
is theatrical too. The squabbles of two 
ladies in a country town about pre- 
cedence, with a dash of politics, might 
have made a much more amusing social 
satire—but here the material is used 
farcically and merely for the purpose of 
making a comic play and giving a good 
character-part to an actress or so. 

And then—there is Philip the King, a 
one-act play in verse which gives its 
name to John Masefield’s latest book of 
poetry. (Macmillan). It is difficult to 
say just where this play belongs. Prob- 
ably not on the stage. Certainly not in 
a book of poetry. It doesn’t even seem 
to belong to Mr. Masefield. There is no 
touch cf his gift in its dragging blank 
verse—not more than a touch in the 
ballad describing the rout of the Arma- 
da and written in the metre of the Light 
Brigade or Longfellow’s 

Skoal! to the Northland! Skoal! | 
Thus the tale ended. 

And as for the theme—how can we 
be much interested in the mental tor- 
ments of Philip the Second of Spain? 
Is this a war play? Is its object to 
depict the sadness in the soul of a despot 
or to recall England’s glories? 
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The Law 


RIOR to 1906, the United States 
P was a happy hunting ground for 
every nostrum maker with suffici- 
ent capital to get his fraud before the 
people. In that year, however, the Food 
and Drugs Act came to pass, and for a 
while there was contented belief that its 
seemingly drastic provisions would put 
an end to what had become a very defi- 
nite menace. 
With reference to drugs specificially, 
the act set up 


Pc 


and the Drug Sharks 


By GEORGE CREEL 


particular, tore a hole in the law 
through which whole train-loads of dope 
whirled merrily on their way to the mar- 
ket that had been thought forbidden. 
Johnson was one of the brood of can- 
cer ghouls who used to make Kansas 
City their headquarters, sending forth 
to the world vehement assurances that 
cancer could be cured, aye, and without 
the knife. The Johnson brand of fraud 
was a Mild Combination Treatment con- 


The language of the Food and Drugs 
Act was: “That the term misbranded, 
as used herein, shall apply to all drugs 
: the package or label of which 
shall bear any statement, design or de- 
vice regarding such article, or the in- 
gredients or substances contained therein 
which shall be false or misleading in any 
particular.” This, said the judge, must 
be “read and interpreted so as to have 
regard to its context, and is to be re- 

strained by the 





standards of Ff 
strength, quality, 
and purity, for- 
bade fraudulent 
imitation or mis- 
representation,and 
hit straight at the 
very heart of the 
“patent medicine” 
business with this 
apparently explic- 
it clause: 

“Tf it be labeled 
or branded so as 
to deceive or mis- 
lead the pur- 
chaser, or pur- 
port to be a for- 
eign product when 
not so, or if the 
contents of the 
package as orig- 
inally put up shall 
have been re- 
moved in whole 
or in part and 
other contents 
shall have heen 


“208 ANG 203 No Tw 
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subject matter of 
the whole act.” 
Whereupon he 
proceeded to de- 
clare that by no 
possible construc- 
tion could the 
words “false or 
misleading,” taken 
in their context, 
be extended to an 
inquiry as to 
whether the nos- 
trum was honest 
or boldly fraudu- 
lent. The indict- 
ment was quashed 
and Johnson went 
back to the profit- 
able business of 
selling tablets to 
cancer sufferers. 
The _— govern- 
ment, however, 
was far from con- 
vinced, and so the 
case was taken to 
the Supreme 





placed in such 
package, or if it 
fail to bear a 
statement on the 
label of the quan- 
tity or proportion 
of any alcohol, 
morphine, opium, 
cocaine, _ heroin, 
alpha or beta 
eucaine, chloro- 
form, cannabis in- 
dica (hasheesh), 
choral _ hydrate, 
or acetanilide, or 
any derivative or 
preparation of 








every bade to talk cancer of thé bene i every other Su and sake 
them understand that any hard. lump in ‘woman’ Ss 
breast is always cancer. 
from four to ten people every. week, wh 
must die, some of them leaving familie 
body ought to feel it their duty to speak 
subject, and by doing so you may find 
hag cancer. anil is ignorant of it; whereas; if you re fen 
may wait too long before they know of thei danger, ~ The 
Sy a little e exertion on. your part you will be able to _— me save 
the life of perhaps some mother of little children, — A 
Kindly send this from. one to another by J 
t may he!p someoue. 
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Court of the Uni- 
ted States. On 
May 29, 1911, in 
a& majority opin- 
ion rendered by 
Justice Holmes, it 
was decided the 
law had not been 
violated. 

Justice Hughes, 
Justice Harlan 
and Justice Day 
dissented. Justice 
Hughes writing 
the opinion, made 
a vigorous defense 


of the English 
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any such sub- 
stances contained 
therein.” 

No longer could 
“baby soothers,” filled with mor- 
phine, alcohol of opium, be sold 
to mothers as “harmless;” the mask 
would now be torn from headache cures 
composed of powerful heart depressants 
and consumption cures compounded of 
bad booze and opiates. To the lay mind 
the law looked to be of steel and con- 
crete. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the lay mind and the judicial 
mind, however, and when the Food and 
Drugs Act came finally into the courts 
its seeming impregnability gave way like 
so much cheese. The Johnson case, in 
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A type of the “cancer cured without the knife’ swindle that 


declared legal 


sisting of Cancerine Tablets, Antiseptic 
Tablets, Blood Purifier, Special No. 4, 
Cancerine No. 17, etc., etc. 

The United States, through the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, made an investiga- 
tion of the Johnson business, and when 
analyses proved the “mild combination 
treatment” to be a transparent swindle, 
prosecution was commenced and an in- 
dictment procured. Johnson took excep- 
tion to the charges filed in the federal 
court, asking that the indictment be 
quashed and the learned judge granted 
his prayer. 


language, as may 
be witnessed by 
these excerpts: 

“According to 
the construction placed upon the 
statute by the court below in quash- 
ing the indictment, if one puts 
upon the market, in interstate com- 
merce, tablets of inert matter or a liquid 
wholly worthless for any curative pur- 
pose, as he well knows, with the label 
Cancer Cure or Remedy for Epilepsy, 
he is not guilty of an offense. . . I 
fail to find a sufficient warrant for this 
limitation, and on the contrary, it seems 
to me to be opposed to the intent of 
Congress and to deprive the act of a 
very salutary effect. . . . 


the Supreme Court 
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“The argument is that the curative 
properties of articles purveyed as medi- 
cal preparations are matters of opinion, 
and the contrariety of views among 
medical practitioners, and the conflict 
between the schools of medicine, are im- 
pressively described. But, granting the 
wide domain of opinion, and allowing 
the broadest range to the conflict of 
medical views, there still remains a field 
in which statements as to curative prop- 
erties are downright falsehoods and in no 
sense expressions of judgment. This 
field I believe the statute covers.” 

The Post Office Department took up 
the Johnson matter also, requesting the 
cancer curist to show cause why he 
should not be barred from the mails as a 
fraud. Johnson failed to show this 
cause, and on February 1, 1910, signed 
his name to a sworn agreement that he 
would “entirely cease and quit the use 
of the mails in the home treatment or 
in the treatment by mail of said dis- 
eases.” 

It should be explained, however, that 
this does not mean that Johnson has 
retired from the “cancer cure” business, 
but only from the mails. The advertis- 
ing columns of the newspapers remained 
open to him, and he is using them. In- 
stead of purporting to diagnose and 
treat cancer on the mail-order plan, 
Johnson now requires his victims to 
come to him in person, thus evading the 
post office department and at the same 
time removing himself from the juris- 
diction of the federal courts. 

As a result of the decision of the Su- 
preme court, Congress again took up the 
task of trying to protect the public 
health, and on August 23, 1912, the fol- 
lowing amendment, proposed by Mr. 
Sherley, was written into the Food and 
Drugs Act: 

“If its package or label shall bear or 
contain any statement, design or device 
regarding the curative or therapeutic 
effect of such article or any of the in- 
gredients or substances therein, which 
is false and fraudulent.” 


Such, then, is the Food and Drugs 
Act as it stands today. Under its pro- 
visions operates the Bureau of Chemis- 
try of the Department of Agriculture, 
the police agency empowered to give the 
statute force and effect. Dr. Wiley is 
no longer at its head, but Dr. Alsberg 
and Dr. Kebler are carrying on the work 
with the same courage and efficiency. 

The Bureau has Eastern, Central and 
Western divisions, with headquarters in 
Washington, Chicago and San Francisco 
respectively, and also maintains labor- 
atories in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Seattle, Denver and various other 
central points. Inspectors, working out 
of these places, keep tab on the patent 
medicine market, and send a fairly 
steady stream of samples flowing into 
the laboratories. When analysis proves 
adulteration or fraud, a hearing is ar- 
ranged, and the accused party is given 
opportunity to make full defense either 
in person, by attorney or by correspon- 
dence. These hearings are private and 
confined entirely to questions of fact so 
that the defense is given the widest pos- 
sible latitude. In event the hearing 
bears out the charge of falsity and fraud, 
the case is then turned over to the prop- 
er United States attorney who straight- 
way institutes criminal proceedings in 
the proper district court. 

The worth of the work is shown amply 
by the records. Between January 1, 
1907, and December 31, 1913, the num- 
ber of criminal cases reported for pros- 
ecution by the bureau was 3684. In 
1903 of these cases, pleas of guilty were 
entered or no defense made. Only 207 
cases were contested, of which 135 ter- 
minated favorably for the government; 
917 cases were withdrawn by the gov- 
ernment, and 657 cases remained pend- 
ing. Thus it will be seen that 2038 
ewindling designs have been exposed by 
the act in the first seven years of its 
existence, their secrecy torn away and 
their viciousness made clear. In addi- 
tion to this, the Bureau has succeeded 
in effecting many reforms without litiga- 


tion, and many humbugs have quit busi- 
ness rather than face certain conviction. 

As far as the Bureau of Chemistry has 
had power it has used that power well 
and wisely. As far as the Food and 
Drugs Act can be made to apply, it has 
been applied. The most cursory investi- 
gation, however, proves the lack of ade- 
quate efficiency. 

In the first place, the list of ingre- 
dients that must be declared on the label 
is too limited. Scores of nostrums con- 
taining habit-forming and poisonous 
drugs are still allowed to go to the pub- 
lic without any intimation of contents. 

The penalty for sending an adulerated 
or misbranded drug from one state to 
another is a maximum fine of $200 for 
the first offense, which would be small 
enough were it imposed in every case, 
but the average fine is only $10, even 
fines of one cent being imposed. Judges, 
too, have a habit of remitting even this 
petty amount, so that in the majority of 
instances, the prosecution is nothing 
more than a warning not to offend again. 

There are about 25,000 proprietary 
remedies being sold in the country to- 
day so that it is manifestly impossible 
for the Bureau to cover this huge terri- 
tory as a policeman patrols a beat. As 
a consequence, even after conviction the 
faker can return to his old tricks, con- 
fident that it may be another year or 
two before the department will get 
around to him again, if at all. The Bu- 
reau, therefore, is in the position of one 
who tries to mop up water on the floor 
while the spigot is still turned on. 

It will also be noticed that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has no power 
to make findings of fact and to assess 
penalties. It can conduct investigations 
and issue decisions, but these have no 
legal force, and even when criminal 
action is commenced in the courts the 
previous work and decisions of the De- 
partment count for nothing. Evidence 
must be presented and witnesses ex- 
amined just as though the case had never 
been heard of before, a proceedure,that 








A cancer cure scoundrel driven from the mails by a post office fraud order, but still operating in Chicago. 
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involves waste of time and money. The 
records of the Department show in- 
dividual cases in court under the Food 
and Drugs Act which have cost the gov- 
ernment between $30,000 and $50,000, 
certainly a large amount to spend on the 
infliction of a $10 fine. 

It is also the case that the definition 
of “drugs” does not include cosmetics, 
toilet preparations, face creams, hair 
dyes and fat cures, unless medical claims 
are made for them, although it is not 
disputed that many of these things are 
poisonous and essentially injurious to 
the health. 

The principal, fundamental weakness 
of the law, however, is that it does not 
touch the vital matter of newspaper ad- 
vertising. Printer’s ink, in the last an- 
alysis, is the net that catches the vic- 
tims of quackery. Take away from the 
patent medicine swindler his ability to 
fill the advertising columns of the daily 
press with every imaginable variety of 
lie, and the industry would not last a 
month. It is admitted by the quacks 
themselves that 90 per cent of their 
earning power is represented by news- 
paper advertising. 

The Food and Drugs Act cannot be 
anything but a circling of Robin Hood’s 
barn as long as the patent medicine liar 
has the daily press at his disposal. The 
law may declare that a “baby soother” 
must print on the label that opium or 


Men, 


RESS does not make the man; 
D man makes the dress. On the 

other hand dress does make the 
woman, or, at least, influences her in 
making herself. 

Nothing, not even ladies who write 
psychological novels, so well expresses 
the different point of view of the sexes 
as does their clothing. 

In her attitude toward dress we find 
that woman is very adaptable and even 
willing to make any sacrifice in order 
to bring herself closer to an ideal. Man, 
on the other hand, is essentially selfish 
and self-satisfied. 

Let us go back a few years. 

Woman, broad-hipped and_ wasp- 
waised, halts in her free, full-skirted 
stride to gaze at a collapsible tube of 
some soft, clinging material. 

“Be-ew-tiful!” she exclaims in ecstacy. 
“T simply must have it.” 

Whereupon she becomes an habitue of 
Turkish baths and rolls nightly on the 
floor in order to move imposing moun- 
tains into once beautiful valleys. She 
minces in her walk until two steps 


morphine is part of the contents, but 
what good is accomplished when that 
same “baby soother” can fill a column 
in some respectable sheet with assur- 
ances that the compound is “perfectly 
harmless,” and that Dr. Doe and Nurse 
Roe have used it for years, and recom- 
mend it enthusiastically? 

Just what does cannabis indica con- 
vey to the average person? How many 
know that it is hasheesh, the powerful 
juice of Indian hemp? Even when the 
name “acetanilid” is printed on a label, 
what proportion of headache sufferers 
know that it is a heart depressant that 
possesses fatal potentialities? Inquiry 
among druggists, as a matter of fact, de- 
velops that labels are read but rarely by 
purchasers, especially when they are in 
search of quick relief. 

The thing that dominates the mind of 
the average buyer of patent medicines 
is the advertisement that has been burned 
into it by daily repetition in newspapers. 
He has been reading that such and such 
a preparation is harmless and a quick 
cure, and these are the impressions that 
he carries into the drug store. 

It is well enough to talk of the effect 
of public opinion upon newspaper pro- 
prietors and to express the brave hope 
that they will soon commence to clean 
their columns of lies and fraud, but it 
is a hope that has grown old and de- 
crepit. For the last ten years these 


patent medicine frauds have been ex- 
posed almost continuously, and there is 
not a newspaper proprietor in the land 
who does not know the exact griminess 
of the money that he is taking, and yet 
one can count on the ten fingers the 
great dailies that have had the courage 
and desire to reject these evil profits. 

Certainly the patent medicine indus- 
try itself has not been affected very ma- 
terially by exposure or by the activities 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. Accord- 
ing to the figures cited by President 
Cheney, of the Proprietary Association 
of America, at the annual convention in 
May, 1914, the total production of pat- 
ent and proprietary medicines in 1911 
was $160,000,000 as compared with 
$100,000,000 in 1902, an increase of 60 
per cent in ten years. 

The purpose of this series is not a 
continuance of exposure by any means. 
Specific instances of fraud and decep- 
tion will be treated from time to time, 
of course, but only by way of illustration 
and education. The real thing to bring 
about is some amendment to the law, or 
3, new law to take the place of existing 
statutes, that will put the criminal por- 
tion of the patent medicine industry out 
of business for all time. 

What is the most effective method and 
the simplest? This, and this only, is the 
object of these articles that will appear 
from time to time in these pages. 


Women and Clothes 


By ROBERT RUDD WHITING 


emerge where before there was but one. 
And then, after weeks of uncomplaining 
martyrdom, the reward! She fits! She 
and the fashion are one. She has seen 
what is beautiful, and she has gone to 
it. 

But man—how about the Lord of 
Creation? Is he willing to go out of 
his way in order to attain perfection? 
Not one step. Let the mountain come 
to Mohammed, is man’s attitude. 


HEN man began to devote himself 

more to business and less to outdoor 
exercise, and when, in consequence, his 
calves began to grow weak and flabby, 
did he exert himself to restore their 
symmetry? Not he. He simply said to 
his tailor, “Cover ’em up”—and knee 
breeches gave way to trousers. 

When the more prosperous of these 
tired business men—and it is naturally 
the prosperous who set the styles—be- 
gan to expand in front and grow globu- 
lar with success so that the skirts of their 
frock coats formed merely the most dis- 
tant advance guards of their trouser 


Lincoln. 


legs, did they go to the slightest pains to 
reduce? Not they. They simply said 
to their tailors, “Make it show less.” 
Hence the bird coat, or cutaway, which 
surreptitiously glides around that which 
it cannot inconspicuously surmount. And 
in sack suits stripes, calculated to lead 
the eye from crosswise to lengthwise, 
took the place of checks. 

Consider even man’s present fashion 
of wearing his hat. A generation ago it 
was worn straight upon the head. To 
tilt it forward savored of the Bowery; 
to tilt it back indicated the wearer’s 
rural origin. But as the tired business 
man’s hair began to leave him, and when 
little inverted sunrises began to peep 
out beneath the back of his hat brim, 
he started the present custom of wear- 
ing his headgear tipped back far enough 
to hide this particular defect from the 
beautiful ladies who, Vanity whispers, 
must be following in his wake. 

Is it any wonder that it takes nine 
tailors to make a man, while less than 
half that number of women can make 
a fashionable dressmaker? 


A character study by Boardman Robinson with a tribute by Norman Hapgood will 


appear in next week’s issue. 
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A Tiresome Visitor 


Trueman Steinmetz called on Andrew 
McGowan Saturday. Andrew is resting 
a little easier now. 

—The Van Wert (Ohio) Bulletin. 


Pursuers Slip Gashes Lip 


While Fred Casey was chasing a 
Gartner girl out of his 


temporarily. Shortly afterward, Ru- 
dolph Hrmodka made his dare-devil 
dash down Weis’ hill and was knocked 


senseless. 


—Gleason (Pa.) Times. 


Give the Lady Her Choice 


Ed Glerum is letting his favorite Jer- 


sey cow wear a “fetty bag” around her 


Same Motion Husks Corn 


Elmer Utterback, the champion trom- 
bone player of the Claremont band, is 
husking corn for J. O. Shafer. 

—The Olneyville (Ill.) Advocate. 


Division of Labor 


We wouldn't like to say that Rex 
Lyon is positively lazy, 





house last Thursday night 
he stumbled into a chick- 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. 


but he always makes one 
of his kids stand around 





en coop and bit two holes - 

through his under lip. 

—The Burchard (Neb.) 
Times. 


Nothing Doing 


There was a band of 
Gypsy fortune tellers in 


=r 
A 
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town Monday and any- aes 

one who had the silver UU ‘ Koon 
_ . . * +) a , 4 
with which to cross their We i as 
paims could have his or i Re 


her fortune told. As we 
have no fortune and 
know it without anyone 
telling us we did not 
bother about seeing them. 
—The Hot Springs( Neb.) 

News. 


How Does Tarantula 


Taste 


It’s surely some variety 
the publisher has lately 
been favored with, as you 
will note: Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Chatfield of 
Ferry send up a box of & 
wintergreen berries and \ 
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the board and move his 

“men” when he is playing 

checkers. 

—The Harrisburg, (IIl.) 
Register. 






Playing With Fire 


George W. Peterson 
left Sunday morning. for 
Rush County, Kansas, to 
visit his sister, Mrs. Kate 
Kramer, whom he has 
not seen for more than 
forty-four years. He left 
with the intention of 
making her mad before 
disclosing his identity. He 
says she has red hair, and 
he felt sure he could get 
ordered off the place. If 
Pete is lucky he may get 
away with it all right, but 
we would be afraid of a 
dog or hot water. Mrs. 
Kramer is a widow and 
quite well to do. 
—Baxter Springs (Mo.) 

News. 








Dead Drunk 





leaves and _ fern-moss; 

Charles Hagadorn of Wanatchee, Wash., 
provides us with liberal samples of lus- 
cious Winesap apples, and Clarence 
Holeomb of Drumright, Okla., con- 
tributes rare specimens of tarantula and 
centipede. Thank you! 


—The Burr Oak (Mich.) Acorn. 


Crabbing versus Croquet 


Going a crabbing has got to be a real 
fashionable sport here in Bayboro. 
However croquet has not yet taken a 
back seat, not even on Sunday. 

—The Bayboro (N. C.) Sentinel. 


City Ways 


Last Thursday was singularly full of 
mishaps. Marie Young, while playing 
on the turning bar at the schoolhouse, 
fell against. a tree and dislocated the 
cap of her right elbow. Professor 
Kuhlman, doing some __ spectacular 
stunts, fell and disfigured his features 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard. 


neck to ward off the foot and mouth 
disease. Says he used to wear one to 
keep away worms and that the diseases 

are similar. 
—LeRoy Cor. The Tustin (Va.) 
Times. 


Possum Not Collateral 


The fact that a certain citizen of 
Robeson tried to pay his taxes with a 
one-eyed ’possum is proof enough that 
the folks are finding it hard to raise 
money to “come across.” 

—The Lumbarton (N. C.) Robesonian. 


Big Business Revival 


J. M. Allen, the enterprising proprie- 
tor of the Racket store, has been hav- 
ing some changes made about the store 
and has transferred the post card case 
from the north to the south side. 

—The Davenport (la.) 
Times. 


The night police were 
also called upon to remove a young man, 
who in an intoxicated position entered an 
undertaker’s barn and tried to climb 
into the hearse. —Goshen (Ind.) News. 


Cut and Dried 


Mr. Wringer and wife spent Sunday 
with Mr. Carver and wife. 
—Jerome (Idaho) Times. 


Shore Thing 


William Fischer shore sheep for 
Homer Stewart last Thursday. Six 
sheep were shore that shore sixty 


pounds of wool. Can you beat that? 
—The Liberty (Ohio) Press. 


Of No Use In the Trenches 


On account of the war in Europe, 
Sam Williams will not manufacture any 
wooden eggs this season, as the demand 
is not very strong for them. 

—The Logan (Ohio) Republican. 
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Grist From the Sport Mill 


INCE the stewards of the Pough- 

keepsie Regatta have decided that 

the big race will be rowed at four 
miles another season instead of being 
cut to three, the annual discussion of the 
effect in after years of the longer dis- 
tance on the competitors has received 
fresh impetus. When, a long time ago, 
I suggested in this column that the rac- 
ing be cut to the Henley distance and 
rowed in heats, there was less thought 
of a possible lessening of the strain than 
of a possible increase in the fun of rac- 
ing. However, it is hardly to be denied 
that the four-mile event has hurt some 
of the men who have participated in it. 
Presumably the medical men are well 
fortified with facts, and since most of 
the coaches are with them, their point 
may be granted, although it is doubtful 
if the situation is quite as bad as it is 
painted. Quite a number of excellent 
oarsmen have stood up under the strain, 
their health unimpaired. It was only 
five years ago that James A. Ten Eyck, 
coach of the Syracuse University crew, 
defeated James H. Riley, of Saratoga, 
over a three-mile course on Lake Lone- 
ly. Although both men were at the 
time more than sixty years old, they 
finished without signs of distress, and 
the time, 23 minutes and 13 seconds, 
was considered good, as it was a little 
less than two minutes more than the 
record for the distance with one turn on 
still water, and this race was rowed 
with two turns. Ten Eyck rowed over 
the same course thirty-five years ago. 


Some Lively Veterans 


There have been “come-backs” of this 
kind in the amateur ranks, showing that 
not a few of the veterans remain fit 
many years after they leave the college 
boat. On July 4, 1903, the famous 1878 
Columbia Henley Four, consisting of 
Sage, bow; Ridabock, No. 2; Edson, No. 
38; and Jasper Goodwin, stroke, rowed a 
short race against the 1880 crew made 
up of Eldridge, bow; Muller, No. 2; Van 
Sinderen, No. 3; and Cowles, stroke. Im- 
mediately afterward the old-timers 
were boated in an eight in the following 
order: Eldridge, bow; Muller, No. 2; 
Van Sinderen, No. 3; Cowles, No. 4; 
Sage, No. 5; Ridabock, No. 6; Edson, 
No. 7; and Goodwin, stroke. This vet- 
eran eight pulled an exhibition stretch 
in splendid form and with plenty of 
power in spite of the fact that several 
of the oarsmen had not sat in a shell for 
many years. With a medium amount of 
training and preparation either Guy 
Nickalls, who is more than fifty years 
old, or Vivian Nickalls, who is in the 
neighborhood of forty, could get into 
an eight that was out for a hard race. 
Most of these veterans, however, have 
little opportunity to row after they 
leave college—in this country at least— 
save with Duluth, Detroit, the Pennsyl- 
vania Barge Club, the Union Boat Club 
of Boston, and a very few others, for 
club rowing is not what it ought to be. 
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By HERBERT REED 


There is not enough racing to bring out 
the college graduate varsmen. 


Short Course the Better 


With the Poughkeepsie Regatta re- 
duced to heat racing at the Henley dis- 
tance a week of racing could easily be 
provided that would take care of grad- 
uate as well as undergraduate eights and 
so revive the “river life” that is so de- 
lightful a feature from the viewpoint 
of the true oarsman. I am perfectly 
aware that this is a radical programme, 
but I think it will be in evidence in 
course of time. The four-mile distance 
came into being merely because Oxford 
and Cambridge rowed at about that dis- 
tance.. The only valid reason for its 
continuance is that it has been in ex- 
istence so long. The contention that the 
Henley distance is too short to put a 
premium on unison and watermanship 
will hardly stand. These two qualities 
showed just enough on the other side to 
enable the Harvard second crew to de- 
feat the Union Boat Club, a more ex- 
perienced and more powerful organiza- 
tion in the final for the Grand Challenge 
Cup. In the meantime the medical men 
may go on with their experiments. In 
my humble opinion the short course is 
better for the sport whether or no the 
four-mile stretch is injurious. 


Princeton’s Coaching Experi:~2nt 


Princeton has at last made up its 
mind to attempt an interesting experi- 
ment on the gridiron next fall. The 
Tigers have engaged as head coach of 
the football team John H. Rush, better 
known in his undergraduate days as 
“Speedy” Rush, who has been turning 
out a long string of winners at the Uni- 
versity School of Cleveland. The great 
body of Princetonians probably will ex- 
pect results at once, but the fairest thing 
to do would be to give Rush three years, 
the time allotted to Dr. Sharpe when he 
went to Cornell. Sharpe had also made 
a reputation as a school coach and as 
an official. He had four years of ex- 
perience as a star ‘Varsity player be- 
hind him, however, whereas Rush has 
never played anything but school foot- 
ball. Perhaps the best thing in Rush’s 
favor, however, is the fact that of all 
the men he has turned out and who have 
since made reputations on college grid- 
irons, there is not one but believes in 
him implicitly. Most followers of the 
game will be particularly interested in 
learning whether he has anything new 
to offer in the theory of the game. 


Standardize the Rinks 


It is sincerely to be hoped that it will 
not be long before a stndardization of 
hockey rinks, at least for league games, 
ean be effected. St. Nicholas has gone 
to Boston and played on a rink twice 
the size or more of its home enclosure, 
and the Boston A. A. will soon visit 
New York to play in the St. Nicholas 
Rink. The result of the second game 


may help to show which team was under 
the greater handicap when playing away 
from home, for the two seem to be quite 
evenly matched. There is a sharp dif- 
ference, however, in play along the 
boards in the two rinks, for at Boston 
there is none of that slamming into the 
barrier so noticeable in the New York 
enclosure. 


Plenty of Golf in South 


The Southern golf season will soon be 
in full swing, and already at Pinehurst 
the usual Winter host has been at play. 
The season there so far has shown what 
a consistent player Robert Hunter can 
be. With two open tournaments to his 
credit, not to mention both gross and 
net score prizes, he is at present the 
most successful invader of the South. It 
will not be long, however, before the 
professionals get into action, and there 
will be an opportunity for the galleries 
at many of the Southern resorts to see 
some very high-class four-ball matches. 
Gilbert Nicholls, one of the most popular 
of the professional players, and M. C. 
Brady, also a well known “pro,” are 
planning a golfing journey of ten thou- 
sand miles that will include Texas and 
the Pacific Coast. A long list of matches 
with the home “pros” already has been 
arranged. Throughout February and 
the early part of March the golfing 
lodestones will be Pinehurst and Palm 
Beach, where many tournaments have 
been arranged, not a few for women, 
and including the rather important 
Florida State Championship. 


Moving the Championship 


Forward 


There is a decided tendancy toward 
moving the various golf championships 
forward so as to clear the way for club 
events later in the season. The Open 
Championship will be held in June this 
year at Baltusrol, which is just the right 
month for that famous course, and for 
that matter for many others of the best 
courses. One of the best bits of work 
done by the U. S. G. A. at its recent 
meeting was the decision that the match 
play rounds of the amateur champion- 
ship shall be begun on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and shall be at thirty-six holes. 
Should the entry list be unusually heavy 
the elimination rounds probably will be 
held on the preceding Saturday. 


Dartmouth’s Triumph on Ice 


Dartmouth’s hockey victory over the 
strong Harvard seven was not entirely 
unexpected. Before the match a fair 
estimate of the strength of the two 
sevens was that Harvard was the better 
on defense, Dartmouth the stronger on 
the forward line with her two stars, 
Tuck and Clarence Wanamaker. As it 
turned out the Green was much stronger 
on defense than had been anticipated, 
especially in goal, where Arthur Don- 
ahue stopped twenty-two shots for goal 
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and stopped them sensationally. The 
fact that even the coaching of Winsor 
was not enough to offset the wonderful 
skating of -the Green would seem to 
show that Dartmouth is to be envied 
her opportunity to learn skating 
where it should be learned, on natural 
ice. 


Philadelphia’s Stadium Project 


Philadelphia is busy just now reviving, 
and reviving actively the plan to build 
@ municipal stadium to seat 65,000 peo- 
ple. A number of prominent business 
men are behind the project. The loss 
of the Army-Navy game even every 
other year means a great deal to Phila- 
delphia. To be perfectly frank, it hurts. 
The idea is to have the city acquire a 
site and build an athletic field some- 
what on the lines of the Yale Bowl. Ac- 
cording to the detailed plans already pre- 
pared the cost of such a structure is 
estimated at from three to five hundred 
thousand dollars. The architects have 
built models of four different types of 
structure. One of them is elliptical, 
another of the “mushroom” or flattened 
end type, another a double deck affair, 


NE day, in turning through a mag- 

azine, I became vaguely interested 

in the automobile advertisements 
and sent half a dozen postal cards out to 
concerns thinking that I would look 
over their catalogues at my leisure and 
maybe some time in a few years buy a 
machine. But I found that the auto- 
mobile companies send something more 
deadly than catalogues. 

A few mornings later my yard was 
full of men representing the best car 
in the world. Those that couldn’t get in 
were calling up from the corner grocery. 

Never before had I known there were 
so many makes—all I had to do was 
to count the men in the yard. 

I had mentioned it casually to a few 
friends and they had rushed to mention 
it casually to their friends in the retail 
business, so that the shrubbery was soon 
ruined. 

I came out on the porch to explain 
that I didn’t mean to purchase just now. 
A large man with a commanding air 
whisked me away from the others and 
gave me a spin in his machine. As he 
told me about the wonderful qualities 
of his machine, great tears welled in his 
eyes. He hated to think of having one 
of his cars sold to a stranger who might 
treat it harshly, but in the few hours 
that. he had known me he had come to 
look upon me as a brother and would 
trust one of his cars to my sacred keeping. 

When we rolled back the other sales- 
men were grouped on the porch and 
scattered about the yard. One of them 
hustled me out of the man’s hands and 
got me into his machine before I knew 
what was happening. 

“That was a narrow escape,” he 


and still another a more or less natural 
amphitheatre near the Schuylkill river. 
It is argued that the city would then get 
the Army-Navy game as a matter of 
course not in odd years but every year. 
The Army, however, has other objections 
to going to Philadelphia than the present 
limited seating capacity of Franklin 
Field. Incidentally, it turns out that 
the recent agreement between the two 
academies was not for five years but for 
three, which gives the Navy a two to 
one advantage in choice of location, so 
that in the course of another two years 
the whole controversy probably will 
again come up. 


Exeter’s Athletes Hard Hit 


Exeter’s athletes have been hard hit 
by the age limit rule that will be in 
effect in the Boston A. A. meet next 
month. It seems that most of Exeter’s 
stars were more than twenty years old 
and so ineligible to compete. Among 
the promising pupils of George Connors 
affected by the ruling are Rupert Rad- 
ford, the captain, who was entered in 
the 600-yard event and Phelan and 
Phillips in the dashes. 


Buying a Car 
By HOMER CROY 


breathed, as he settled back in his seat. 

“What was?” I asked excitedly. 

“Why,” he said, “the escape from that 
man. His car is awful; the engine isn’t 
any good—it might blow up any mo- 
ment. When you rode away with him, 
I never expected to see you again. Now 
my car is made on an entirely different 
principle.” 

He was off. 

When we got back a third man was 
at the gate. As he helped me out he 
kept running his hands up and down 
my arms and looking at me anxiously. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“You haven’t any—any broken bones, 
have you?” he asked eagerly. 

I told him that I had not and a wave 
of relief leaped into his face. 

Protectingly he lead me away from 
the other salesmen to his own demon- 
strating car. It was all so wonderful, 
he explained, that I had ridden with the 
other man and had escaped without a 
scratch. When he had seen me coming 
back, he had wept for joy. 

When we got back, there was another 
man waiting at the gate with tears of 
joy in his eyes. I was rescued again and 
trembled at the imperfections that this 
man pointed out in all the other cars. 
It was miraculous that nothing had be- 
fallen me. He didn’t want to frighten 
me, but I should never, never tempt 
fate again by going out with these men. 
Speaking as a disinterested party, his 
was the only perfect machine on the 
market. When we got back another 
disinterested salesman rushed at me and 
whirled me out into the country to show 
me the final word in_ self-propelled 
vehicles. 


Andover’s Prospect Bright 

This year should prove to be one of 
Andover’s best on track and field. The 
squad that has turned out so far is the 
largest in the history of the institution 
and contains youngsters of promise as 
well as reputation. It is not too much 
to say of Andover that it is devoted to 
athletic ideals, and has the courage to 
stick to them in spite of defeats on the 
gridiron or elsewhere. Wallis, the old 
Yale tackle in the days when Yale played 
the hardest kind of football, is one of 
the Andover men who is keenest for the 
new regime. I had an interesting talk 
with him in New Haven last fall in the 
course of which he pointed out how 
Andover men hoped to combine effic- 
iency with fun in all sports. He be- 
lieves that this famous old school will 
be able to win its share of victories 
without making sport a grind. Andover 
and Exeter will meet in the B. A. A. 
games in a‘relay race on February 6. 
The two old rivals have not come to- 
gether in this sort of race since 1905. 
The event is made possible this year by 
the recent action of the Andover faculty 
approving the trip to Boston. 


I couldn’t get any work done, or 
hardly get to the office, for trying out 
cars. I could not stop for meals; there 
was always a man waiting with a final 
word car. 

One morning when the honking row 
drew me to try out some final words, I 
could not respond. The strain had been 
too great. The doctor sent out word 
that I wouldn’t be able to pick out a car 
for a week. 

Exactly a week to a morning, the 
honking row drew up again. Several 
new perfect cars had joined the pro- 
cession, with the disinterested drivers 
beckoning me wildly not to go elsewhere 
to be killed but to come with them! 

I greeted them affably and drew them 
around me. Then I explained that I 
had bought a secondhand car—the doc- 
tor’s machine. 

They looked at me aghast. Was I 
that kind of man? Was it possible that 
after they had shown me so many cour- 
tesies that I should buy a secondhand 
car? 

Guiltily, I admitted it. 

I was not worthy to be associated 
with. 

Then I smiled to myself as I thought 
of something. The doctor had got the 
best of me by selling me a used ma- 
chine— 

“Boys,” I said confidentially, “don’t 
repeat this to a living soul, but the doc- 
tor is thinking of buying a new ear.” 

Away they went honking hurriedly 
toward his home. Then I laughed 
heartily and rushed away to have my 
automobile repainted and varnished so 
that I could talk to my friends about 
my brand-new car. 











Kitchener of Khartoum 
III.---The Man in Miniature 


ULL and tiresome, brilliant and 
wonderful—whichever his career 
may be—Kitchener himself, Kit- 

chener the man, the domestic unit, the 
poor fallible human brother, must be 
interesting—interesting to the gossip and 
interesting to the peering and appraising 
psychologist. 

What manner of creature is this tall, 
heavy, fierce, and rather truculent-look- 


ing man who strides about in the popu- 


lar imagination with the inexorableness 
of destiny and whose eyes, brooding on 
the confusion of human disarrangements, 
are mystic with the propulsive force of 
the Universal Will? 

The little chalk-faced, mild-mannered 
clerk loves to relate stories of Kit- 
chener’s iron discipline and hugs himself 
over any incident which acquaints him 
with the brutality of his hero’s mind. 
The least pugilistie Sunday School teach- 
er adores in Kitchener qualities 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


Ambition was the earliest manifesta- 
tion of his character. But even this 
distinguishing characteristic began its 
career modestly and tamely. He wanted 
to swim well and ride well, but he never 
risked his boy’s neck at either game. In 
youth he made up his mind to pass an 
examination. As a lieutenant of Engi- 
neers his growing sense of uncommon 
powers led him no further afield than 
map-drawing in Palestine. Here he 
learned to know that the management of 
men is not so difficult a thing as it seems 
to youth, and life became a pleasanter 
adventure than the class-rooms of Wool- 
wich had led him to suppose. Then came 
Egypt, and with Egypt ambition was in 
supreme command’ of Kitchener’s soul. 

A brother of the present writer was a 
cadet at the Royal Military College of 
Sandhurst at a time when one of Kit- 
chener’s brothers was on the staff of 


lecturers. It happened one day—this 
was in the early eighties—that my 
brother was walking in the grounds of 
the college with Kitchener’s brother, and 
as they went along the lecturer said to 
the cadet, “My young brother has just 
got himself appointed to Egypt; he'll 
never come out till he’s at the top.” 
This remark amused my brother as a 
piece of family conceit, for he had never 
even heard of Herbert Kitchener, but it 
shows one that so early as 1884 the 
future Sirdar of Egypt had impressed 
his brother with the forcefulness of his 
ambition. 

But there was an element of tender- 


‘ness in Herbert Kitchener during those 


hard and toilsome years—an element 
which persisted long after he was world 
famous and which possibly exists to the 
present day. Among his relations were 
two dear diminutive o!d Scotch ladies 

who lived in Phillimore Gardens, 





which in himself, beyond a doubt, 
would incur the everlasting torments 
of divine displeasure. Ascetic and 
charming clergymen, poets, painters, 
musicians, and philanthropists, edi- 
tors of Liberal newspapers, Social 
lecturers, Pacifists, vegetarians, and 
the whole company of those who com- 
pose the army of Sweetness and 
Light, see in Kitchener not only the 
Man of Destiny and the Man for 
“The Day,” but a Man whose person- 
ality is in itself an excellence—as be- 
guiling, enchanting, and intoxicating 
as forbidden fruit. 

Publicly everybody is ready to ac- 
quiesce in the gospel of civilization, 
the gospel of Christianity, and to say 
that the greatest of things is love; 
but privately, the citizen whose furni- 
ture, larder, and salary are the acrid 
envy of watchful foes, is apt to con- 
sider the gospel of Christianity an 
experiment in idealism and to hold 
the sterner faith which has been so 
sedulously, frankly, and successfully 
preached in Germany for the last 
forty years. We must be invincible. 
Look to your guns! 

But is Kitchener of Khartoum, in 
fact, the tremendous person of pop- 
ular imagination? 

In a man so victorious and in- 
evitable there must be an element of 
Prussian sternness, if not brutality, 
and we may say at once that popular 
imagination has something to go upon 
in its idea of this British national 
hero pro tem. We shall tell two 
stories which justify the public con- 
viction. Kitchener can be excessive- 
ly hard, and almost inhumanly brutal. 
But this by no means exhausts his 
character. There are other sides to 
him. Indeed one may say that his 
brutality is rather an accident of his 
ambition than one of his original ele- 
ments, for the man was nothing of a 
bully as a boy and from youth to the 
present day has been naturally and 











profoundly shy. 








Kensington, by name the Misses 
Hutchinson, and Kitchener was no 
dearer to these charming spinsters 
than they to him. He wrote to them 
brightly and boyishly by almost every 
mail, and whenever he returned to 
London the house in Phillimore Gar- 
dens was not only his regular head- 
quarters, but the first goal to which 
he aimed. Before he went to Egypt 
for his advance to Khartoum these 
dear old ladies presented him with a 
gold-headed swagger cane, and when 
the advance was accomplished and 
the photographer arrived to make 
a picture of the General and his Staff, 
Kitchener seated himself in the centre 
.of the group with this stick held so 
ostensibly that the old ladies in Ken- 
sington could not fail to recognize it 
when the photograph appeared in the 
illustrated papers. That I think is a 
charming touch in the man of blood 
and iron. He sent them roses from 
Gordon’s grave at Khartoum and 
coats of the Khalifa from the Soudan. 
When he returned to London in a 
blaze of glory, the arrangements made 
for his reception would not admit of 
his proceeding immediately to the 
house of his old friends; but he wrote 
to them in the midst of his lionizing, 
explaining the reasons for his delay, 
and adding, “But I am coming soon, 
and I hope you will give me a jolly 
tea like the teas of old days—bread 
and jam, and no people.” They called 
him Herbert, pronounced it ‘Hair- 
burrt,” and they would sit one on 
either side of him, studying his 
bronzed face with their small, smil- 
ing, shrewd eyes, teasing him, chaffing 
him, adoring him, and giving him 
sound advice. In their house he was 
like a schoolboy, running up the stairs 
two at a time, whistling in his bed- 
room, going in and out just as he 
pleased, and telling them such stories 
of his campaign as no one else in Lon- 
don ever heard—stories, I am afraid, 








lost to the future biographer, for the 
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Misses Hutchinson are no longer the 
good angels of mortality. 

These charming old ladies lived to see 
their hero’s. success in South Africa, and 
there is a story of Kitchener’s setting 
out for the campaign which deserves to 
be told. The spinsters, who rejoiced in 
his peerage; thought it would be a fine 
thing to send him a riding whip for this 
campaign, and they took cab to Picca- 
dilly and ordered a very handsome whip 
with a gold handle ornamented with a 
coronet, the letter “K” and the word 
“Pretoria.” When the whip was ready 
to be sent, they paid a second visit to 
the shop, a visit of inspection, and ex- 
amined the present with minute care- 
fulness and a slow, grudging and canny 
approval. “Yes,” said 
the tradesman, pointing 
to the coronet and “K,” 
“T fancy old Kruger will 
be very well pleased with 
it when he gets it into his 
hand.”—a jest which 
threw the old ladies into 
a@ condition of the very 
greatest indignation, for 
they were Scotch, and 
therefore something su- 
perstitious. 

Kitchener once offered 
to give these faithful 
friends one of the many 
gold caskets which had 
been presented to him 
by the grateful corpora- 
tions of provincial cities. 
The old ladies consulted 
together as to the ac- 
ceptance of the gift. One 
of them asked,- “Do we 
need it?” The other said, 
“No, we certainly don’t 
need it.” “What could 
we do with it?” asked the 
first. Hum,” replied the 
contemplative other, “We 
could perhaps use it as a 
tea-caddy.” 

Other friends have been 
as greatly devoted to 
Kitchener, and to these 
other friends he has been 
equally faithful. When 
he was at Simla, and at a 
‘time when he was ex- 
ceedingly busy, one of his 


friends died at Lhore. As “K, of K.” in field uniform. “He is a little conscious, perhaps, that 
soldiers do not regard him as quite one of themselves” 


soon as the news reached 
him, Kitchener started off 
from Simla, not to be present at the 
funeral, but to comfort the widow of his 
friend, a woman for whom he enter- 
tained great respect and affection. The 
idea that Kitchener is a woman-hater is 
false, and has its origin only in a busy 
man’s natural distaste for chatter and 
frivolity. It is said that Queen Victoria 
challenged him on this question, anxious 
to arrange a match for the triumphant 
young General, and that Kitchener re- 
plied, “But I love one woman already, 
and always have loved her, ma’am.” 
Here was romance and mystery. The 
old Queen raised her head. “Who is 
she?” asked Victoria. “Your Majesty,” 
replied Kitchener. 

Some of Kitchener’s most intimate 
friends are women. I suppose, for in- 
stance, that few people know more of 
his character than Lady Salisbury and 
Lady Desborough, to name only two of 
his friends among women. He was a 


great friend, as we have said already, of 
Lady Curzon. That he is not in any sense 
a lady’s man is happily true, but that he 
dislikes intelligent, sympathetic, and 
good women is entirely false. Moreover, 
to tell a little known truth, he has been 
in love, and has proposed marriage: but 
in this campaign he failed to organize 
victory. 

Two things have beaten Lord Kit- 
chener: a woman and a potid. Of the 
woman we have said enough; she is de- 
lightful, pretty, and very clear-headed; 
she liked “K. of K.,” was proud of his 
friendship, but could not be subdued by 
his will. She is now married, and is one 
of the great hostesses of London. 

With less restraint we can speak of 





the pond. Lord Kitchener has three 
hobbies, he is a collector, an architect, 
and a gardener. Above everything else 
he loves altering and improving a house 
or a garden, particularly a house, and 
he really does this difficult and delicate 
work very well indeed. At Simla he 
set about improving Snowdon, the offi- 
cial residence of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and succeeded in making this 
rather commonplace and trivial building 
a very fine and handsome palace. He 
made like improvements, but on a small- 
er scale, in his country house at Simla, 
Wildflower Hall. Here he built a fine 
library, and panelled the walls, em- 
bellishing the panels with the coats-of- 
arms of the great Indian princes—a fine 
exhibition of good taste and a telling 
stroke in diplomacy. But he wanted to 
improve the garden of Snowden, and 
nothing would satisfy him in the midst of 
the garden but a pond, Now Simla is 


high up in the Himalayas, and to make 
a pond in the Snowden garden was a 
more difficult matter than to construct 
the dam at Assouan. But “K.” had 
spoken, and the impossible was at- 
tempted. Every effort failed. Kitch- 
ener came and surveyed the wreck. 
“Send for a buffalo,” he commanded. A 
buffalo was brought up from the plains 
below, and for a number of days walked 
round and round in the embryonic pond 
puddling the soil. Then it fell over the 
khud, or precipice, and perished miser- 
ably. “Send for oxen,” said “K.” Oxen 
came and trampled the resisting bottom 
of the postulated but effectively ex- 
postulating pond, trampling it, tramp- 
ling it, and trampling it till winter came, 
when they died of pneu- 
monia. To this day the 
very beautiful gardens of 
Snowdon are waterless. 
In his garden, wherever 
he may be, Kitchener is 
accustomed to do a great 
deal of the work. Officers 
who come to report to 
him are always glad 
when the interview is 
conducted in this fashion, 
for Kitchener is more 
human in a garden, and 
walking at his side, even 
at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing when he begins his 
day’s work, the nerves 
are not called upon to 
bear the strain of meeting 
his eyes. In his garden 
at Simla he has expressed 
to officers very close to 
him the pain it causes 
his to dismiss a man, even 
when the offender is 
guilty of a serious fault. 
Without compunction he 
gets rid of the inefficient 
and the studiously stupid, 
but it really hurts him to 
punish a good man who 
has blundered. In one 
particular case of which 
I know, it was a matter 
of days before he could 
make up his mind to dis- 
miss such a man. 
About the eyes of Kit- 
chener it may be said 
without offence that the 
terror they inspire is 
‘heightened by a squint 
which has tended to grow more pro- 
nounced with age. The eyes are blue, 
penetrating, and full of judgment; with- 
out their irregularity they would be 
difficult eyes to face, but with the irreg- 
ularity they fill certain men with a verit- 
able paralysis of terror. Someone who 
knows him very well has described to me 
the effect of those eyes upon people who 
meet him for the first time. “They 
strike you,” I was told, “with a kind of 
clutching terror; you look at them, try 
to say something, look away, and then, 
trying to speak, find your eyes return- 
ing to that dreadful gaze, and once more 
choke with silence.” Another person 
said to me, “I have never felt the very 
least dread of Kitchener; he has stayed 
with me, and has been perfectly jolly and 
nice, entering into any fun that was 
going on, and being as larky and jovial 
as the youngest. Moreover he tells a 
story very well, particularly a story 
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against himself. No, I have never ex- 

perienced that feeling of terror which 
he certainly inspires in many people, 
men and women alike. All the same, if 
he were coming to inspect my regiment 

I should be frightened out of my life.” 

It seems to me that the man’s char- 
acter is excellently suggested by a phrase 
which a singularly clever and observant 
woman used in describing to me the 
effect he produced upon her mind. “He 
sits in a chair,” she said, “as if it were 
a throne.” The man has natural dignity 
of mind, and that dignity has been de- 
veloped into a distinct and _ sensible 
kingliness by the long exercise of an al- 
most autocratic authority. He has never 
leaned on another man. He has never 
consulted and taken ad- 
vice. Always it has been 
upon his own brain that 
his masterful will has de- 
pended for the victory 
of his purposes. 

But such men are some- 
times frightfully con- 
scious of solitude; mo- 
ments come to them when 
they are bowed and diz- 
zied by the burden of re- 
sponsibility. “Ah, if you 
only knew,” he said to one 
of his closest friends in 
Egypt, “the awful strain 
of having to make up 
one’s mind in crisis after 
crisis, knowing that on 
that one decision every- 
thing depends.” Stich mo- 
ments have come to him, 
and those who look can 
see the marks of that 
tremendous strain visible 
in his face, which is no 
longer alert, eager, and 
lean with the pacing ener- 
gy of his brain. On the 
whole, however, respon- 
sibility and authority 
have made him a greater 
man than his parts would 
have suggested to the 
most admiring of his 
friends forty years ago. 

“*K? is a wonderful 
administrator,” one of his 
friends told me, “but he 
is not otherwise an able 
man.” This is true. Kit- 
chener is by no means, for 
instance, a great general. 
Again, his statesmanship has never ad- 
vanced out of gun range, because it is 
entirely without the genius which 
trusts humanity. In consequence he is 
something of a bungler, something of a 
blunderer. “In Egypt,” I was told, “he 
behaved like a great bull in a china shop. 
He used to call him ‘K. of Chaos.’ The 
man was never any good except in mak- 
ing an army and preparing for a cam- 
paign.” I do not think this judgment is 
a true one, but it is sufficiently true to 
show that Kitchener is not the heaven- 
born genius of popular imagination. He 
is a slow, thorough, painstaking, labor- 
ious, and determined organizer. He 
takes a long time to get anywhere, but 
when he arrives the man on the spot 
knows immediately why he has come. 

He is a little conscious perhaps that 
soldiers do not regard him as quite one 
of themselves. He is said to be much 
more genial and human among his civil- 


ian staff in Egypt, than he has ever 
shown himself when holding a purely 
military command. It is as if the man 
were always on his guard with soldiers. 
Among civil servants, where his talents 
are indisputable, he unbends, although 
he always sits in a chair as if it were 
a throne. Occasionally, even among his 
civilians, and even at dinner, Kitchener 
can be ferocious. With guests in his 
house, he has been known to handle a 
man so angrily and pitilessly that it has 
been an ordeal of the nerves for the wo- 
men to remain at the table. 

I will now tell the two worst stories 
I know about Kitchener, and get rid as 
quickly as possible of this particular 
aspect of his character. One is of Egypt 





Kitchener at West Point 


and one of South Africa; both are true. 

It happened that Kitchener, during 
his Egyptian command, wanted a cer- 
tain bridge to be built, and sent for an 
engineer to give him his orders. When 
the command was finished, he added, “I 
will open the bridge on—,” naming a 
certain date. The engineer expressed 
his doubt whether the bridge could pos- 
sibly be finished in so short a time. He 
was told that on that day Kitchener 
would come to the spot and if the bridge 
was not finished there would be trouble. 
There the interview ended. 

The engineer set off on his labour of 
Hercules. He was young, devoted and 
ambitious. He worked by night and by 
day, did incredible things, and at the 
moment when Kitchener arrived had 
everything ready for the opening cere- 
mony. His eyes shining with pleasure, 
his face wet with perspiration, his hands 
still grimed with the anxious work of 


last touches, he advanced to Kitchener, 
saluted, and said, with a smile, “Well, 
Sir, we’ve just managed to do it in time.” 
The only answer he received, the dread- 
ful eyes fixed upon him, the voice cold 
with authority, was this: “Yes; but you 
ought not to appear before me un- 
shaved.” 

This is what I call the Prussian ele- 
ment in Kitchener’s character, and for 
myself I hate it so much, detest it so 
spiritually, that I would give much to 
add to my story that the engineer threw 
the piece of cotton-waste, on which he 
was wiping his dirty hands, straight 
into “K.’s” face, even if one had to 
record that he was subsequently buried 
in close proximity to his bridge. Never- 
theless I remind myself 
that Kitchener is a man 
burdened with respon- 
sibility, that the East is 
not good for the liver, 
and that perhaps some- 
thing had occurred that 
day to put him out. But 
I don’t like to hear that 
when this story was re- 
told to Kitchener in after 
years he laughed heart- 
ily. It would have been 


he covered his face with 
his hands. 

The other story is this. 
During the war in South 
Africa it was necessary 
on a certain occasion for 
Kitchener to make a 
quick and highly perilous 
journey by train. A dar- 
ing and _high-spirited 
youngster volunteered to 
drive the engine. The 
journey was _ accom- 
plished. The volunteer 
driver, delighted that he 
had got the great General 
safely through most dan- 
gerous country, said to 
Kitchener as the Chief of 
the Staff passed him 
standing beside his sweat- 
ing engine—“We weren’t 
very long, sir, were we?” 
To which “K. of K.” re- 
plied, scarcely looking at 
him, “You'll have to be 
quicker going back.” 

Well, it’s horrid and 
odious and _ uncivilized, 
but this is undeniable, that such 
a spirit does get things done, and 
without such a spirit no one man per- 
haps could produce efficiency over a 
tremendously wide and infinitely diffi- 
cult field. Kitchener, I think, is not 
brutal by nature, but, as we have said, 
has acquired brutality in the course of 
his journey from a big job to a bigger, 
and from a bigger to a still bigger. 

Of his personal courage there can be 
no question, nor of his sacrifice of him- 
self in the public interest. If he has 
spared no man, never has he spared 
himself. If he has exposed other men 
to danger he himself in the face of the 
most imminent death has remained calm 
and indifferent. During a serious time 
in Egypt, only a year ago, he was sitting 
one evening with some friends in the 
courtyard of his house when a fanatic 
suddenly sprang through the dusk into 
the midst of the group and waving his 
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right hand above his head seemed as if 
he were about to hurl a bomb straight 
at Kitchener’s head. Kitchener, I am 
told by two people who were present, 
never moved a muscle, never turned a 
hair. He remained exactly as he had 
been a moment before, occupying his 
chair as if it were a throne, and show- 
ing not the smallest concern for his 
safety. The madman, who carried no 
bomb, was caught and removed, and 
“K. of K.” went on with the conversa- 
tion. 

A German officer who accompanied 
the British troops in Egypt, said of Kit- 
chener: “Personal danger does not seem 
to exist for him, although he has nothing 
whatever of the braggart about him. 
His entry into Omdurman was madly 
venturesome, but there was something 
almost comic about his calm, when, for 
instance, he lit a cigarette, carefully con- 
sidering which way the wind blew, while 
bullets were whizzing all around him, 
and this, in his case, is not playing to 
the gallery, it is simply the man’s natural 
manner.” 

The chief and distinguishing trait of 
his innermost character is a love of alter- 
ing things, a disposition probably inher- 
ited from his land-improving father. He 
never quite approves of other people’s 
work. His way is always the better 
way. Once in Egypt, when two great 
ladies from England were staying at the 
Agency, he took these distinguished 
guests to see the magnificent ballroom 
which he had just added to the rather 
mean official residence of the British 
Agent. A number of natives were on 
their hands and knees polishing the floor 
in unison. “K. of K.” regarded them 
for a moment or two, and then striding 
forward told them that their method 
was the wrong method and that the best 
way of polishing a floor was in such a 
fashion. The natives altered their posi- 
tions, got ready to work in the new 
order, and then started. The next mo- 
ment they were a broken and disorgan- 
ized line, some of them sprawling and 
rolling on the floor. The two ladies 
laughed at this tableau. “Do it your 
own way,” commanded Kitchener, and 
the scowl on his face very effectually 
expressed his chagrin. Certainly he dis- 
approved of the spontaneous laughter of 
his guests. 

In many instances his alterations have 
been great and valuable improvements. 
The hobby nearest to his heart is archi- 
tecture, and on Broome Park, his place 
near Canterbury, he has expended in- 
finite labour and no little money. As 
an evidence of his diligence in this work 
and his thoroughness in detail, it may 
be related that he spent several days 
with Lord and Lady Sackville at Knole 
—probably the most perfect house in 
the whole world—taking impressions of 
the carvings with sheets of wet blotting 
paper. He would spend hours at this 
work, a lady standing by with water, 
and scarcely any words escaped his lips 
during the operation except the com- 
mand, “More Water.” 

He wanted to see the interior of Ruf- 
ford Hall, and, staying in the neighbor- 
hood, asked his hostess to drive him 
over. The lady told him that Lord and 
Lady Savile were away, and that for a 
very good and somewhat delicate reason 
the house was never shown. Kitchener 
persisted in his request, but the lady 





persisted in her refusal. One day, with- 
out a word to his hostess, he ordered a 
ear, drove over to Rufford, where he 
found only an old woman in charge, and 
succeeded in forcing an entry. He told 
the story at dinner that night, laughing 
boisterously at his ruse; but the lady, 
need we say, did not join in his laughter. 

His love for Broome is now the dear- 
est affection of his heart. During the 
alterations, which he superintends very 
closely, he resides in an unused gar- 
dener’s cottage, among exceedingly shab- 
by surroundings, and lives with scarcely 
more luxury than you find at the table 
of an agricultural labourer. “You don’t 
know what it costs me to leave Broome,” 
he said, with real feeling, the last time 
he went back to Egypt. The friend to 
whom he made this remark told me that 
he was like a schoolboy going back from 
delightsome holidays to the grind of 
school. 

With this love of altering, extending, 
and improving houses and gardens, there 


goes the cupidity of the collector. Lord 
Kitchener knows a good deal about sil- 
ver and china, a little about furniture, 
and he is a furious collector. I was told 
by an incomparable judge that he has 
knowledge but not taste. However this 
may be, he has, beyond all question, the 
passion of a collector, and will do almost 
anything to get possession of an object 
of his desire. His friends frankly tell 
him that he visits them chiefly for loot, 
and he has been told to his face, good- 
humouredly, of course, that he is an in- 
corrigible cadger. Many people are 
strong enough to ignore his hints and to 
refuse his beggings; but it is not so easy 
for those who happen to be his official 
inferiors to refuse him the piece for 
which he hints steadily and with increas- 
ing emphasis. I am told that this habit 
of the collector has grown with the 
years, is exceedingly unpleasant, and ap- 
pears to be quite incurable. His col- 
lection of swords is said to be one of the 
finest in the world. 
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T this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
been important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving usa better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 


The telephone has played its 
partas the situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 
vision of the forefathers should 





have beheld the nation as it is 
today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keep all the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should bea 
common language. This need 
defined the duty of the Bell 


System. 


Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 


Bell System has become the 


welder of the nation. 


It has made the continent a 
community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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SCHOOLS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. @ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
KEEWATIN ACADEMY—Winter Home in Florida, 

Individual instruction. Address Box 1, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 
SCHOOL INFORMATION—Free catalogs and ad- 
vice of all Boarding Schools in U. S. (Name 
kind; girls’ or boys’). American Schools Asso- 
ciation, 1046 Times Bldg., N. Y., or 1546 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 
MUSIC TAUGHT FREE AT YOUR HOME. 
Write today for our booklet. It tells how to 
learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, etc. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. American School 
of Music, 33 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
FREE TUITION BY MAIL, Civil Service, Nor- 
mal, Academic, business, English, drawing, en- 
gineering, and law courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. For ‘‘Free Tuition Plan’’ address Carnegie 
College, Rogers, Ohio. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


WRITERS—Get cash for Photoplays, Songs, 
Stories, etc. Write Photoplay Publishing Co. 
D 55, St. Louis, Mo. 
WRITBH Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers, 1000 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 
$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, S. U. Chicago. 
FREE TO YOU—A complete Course in Photoplay 
Writing. Send your name and address to The 
Enterprise Pub. Co., 1003 H. W. Morton Bldg., 
Chicago. 


WRITE Movi ing Picture Plays. 
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essary. Big money for spare time. Particulars 
free. — areal ae = -_Gibbons, Austin, Minn. 
PHOT can write them. 





We ete " you. mee beok. Ass’d M. P. Schools, 
669 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


$844. Wild West Moving Picture Show, 
for $290. Will ship for inspection, 
William Tarkington, Rock Asland, Texas, 
AGENTS 
I NEED Branch Managers for my 
mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling ; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
ies Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
ONE dollar starts yeu in business. Household 
article does one hour’s work .in one minute. 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


$30 WEEKLY handling our ‘Talking Envelope’’; 





like new, 
collect. 























no canvassing; exclusive territory. Particulars 

for stamp. Mabel Grandon, Jackson, Mich. 

SALESMEN—WE WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
Hardenburg’s famous line of leather goods, 


diaries, and other advertising specialties; product 
of thirty years’ experience; easy sales, satisfied 
customers, big commissions; a serious offer for 
hustling salesmen; no canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 83 W: ashington St., _Brooklyn, fa & 


~ KENNEL DEPARTMENT | 


Geo. Rice, 





COON Hounds that get the game. 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. 
LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 
Write for prices and pedigree. The Elkwood Ken- 
nels, Ashland, Wis. 
EVERYTHING IN DOGS, 
Low prices, ciculars free. 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 
SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 














BIRDS AND PETS— 
Lamb’s Bird Store, 





We have puppies, grown dogs and _ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 


W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 40¢c. @ line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
MOTORCYCLES 2%, 

motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. ne 
MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hureck Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CHURCH and School Societies: Write For Free 
Simple plan to raise money. One raised $105 last 
month; another $98; several $75. United Stores 
Drug Company, 850 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co.. D80, St. Louis. Mo. 
ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. 1c word. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 
1000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 500 Envelopes, 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornell 
Printing Co., West Plains. Missouri. 
ADVERTISING Stickers, 1 Inexpensive and Effec- 
tive advertising; a universal business help; 
splendid field for agents. St. Louis Sticker Co.. 
Dept. H, 105 Pine St., St. Louis. 
GOLDFISH—Rare spectmens, artistic aquariums, 
snails, plants. Catalog free. Pioneer Goldfish 
Springs. Racine. Wis. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and _ stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher. D80. St. Louis. Mo. 


INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 

with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 EB. 23rd St., 
New York City. 


MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 
Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Lord Kitchener is neither an effective 
speaker nor a great writer. But he has 
two epigrams and one humorous remark 
which he is said to fire off, watching 
eagerly for their.effect, at every fresh 
European visitor to Cairo. The first 
sententious epigram is this: “The future 
of Egypt is in Abyssinia.” The second: 
“I started life as a Consul: it has taken 
me forty years to get myself made a 
Consul General.” The humorous re- 
mark, made to people who talk to him 
about Egyptian art, is as follows: “I 
don’t think much of the art of a people 
who for four thousand years have drawn 
cats in precisely the same way.” 

It has been related of him, but I 
doubt the truth of the story, that to a 
man who began calling him Kitchener 
very soon after introduction, the Sirdar 
put the sudden question, “Why not Her- 
bert, for short?” 

Two other things really said by Lord 
Kitchener may be recorded. Speaking 
at a dinner of the East Anglians after 
his smashing of the Mahdi, he said that 
he was delighted to be welcomed home 
by brother Anglians, and to learn that 
it was possible for a man to find honour 
in his own country, adding that although 
he did not set up as a prophet, he might 
claim to know something of that genus 
since he had only just returned from 
visiting the most recent prophet and 
taking some part in doing away with 
that gentleman’s credit in his own coun- 
try. The other remark was made quite 
spontaneously to a man of my acquaint- 
ance. Kitchener was speaking of his early 
days, and of the impressions made upon 
him forty years ago by all the beauty, 
and silence, and mystery of the East. 
“Damascus,” he said, “made the pro- 
foundest impression; I continually see 
it even now, and exactly as I saw it 
then—it presents itself to my mind in 
perfect miniature as if I was looking at 
the city itself, but through the wrong 
end of a telescope.” 

He does not seem to be a great reader. 
He has studied with fair thoroughness 
the curious notes of Richard Burton to 
the “Nights,” and he is occasionally in- 
terested by a modern novel, particularly 
imaginative novels masquerading as 
future history with the trappings of 
science. But he is no judge of a book, 
and does not seem to care a straw for 
the higher regions of literature. 

One need not bore the reader by a 
summing up. It is fairly obvious that 
this man who stands just at present so 
totally and bracingly for the whole 
British Empire, is neither romantic hero, 
nor heaven-sent genius. But also it is 
plain, I hope, that he is neither the ab- 
solute tyrant nor the bloodless machine 
of popular fancy. He is a simple, not 
very amiable, and occasionally a dis- 
tinctly unpleasant official, who by the 
concentration of his will in a narrow 
groove, and by incessant slow, unspar- 
ing, and plodding labour has achieved 
great and enormous victories. But with- 
in the man himself there is a certain 
dignity of soul, not white-robed and 
transfigured, but stiff with buckram and 
heavy with gold-lace, which gives a real 
weight, a genuine authority, to the im- 
pression he makes upon even consider- 
able people. 

Married to a woman who realized that 
history is spiritual progress, and that 
lordship, in spite of cock’s feathers and 





scarlet, is only the police of civilization, 
Kitchener might have been one of the 
greatest men in English history. But he 
is one of those men who does not inspire 
the love of women, and all his work has 
been characterized by so exclusive a 
masculinity that it is almost certain 
posterity will not be greatly curious 
about him. He will live in the shadows 
with Wellington, not in the sunlight with 
Nelson and Napoleon. 

His service to his generation, how- 
ever, has been nobly rendered, the living 
world owes him gratitude, and perhaps 
if the two little old ladies of Phillimore 
Gardens could rise to tell us all they 
know about him we might add to our 
gratitude the warmer and kinder feeling 
of affectionate admiration. For we know 
that if Kitchener has made enemies, he 
has also grappled to his side great and 
steady friends who find in him not only 
a powerful official and a remarkably able 
administrator, but a man whose friend- 
ship is a very pleasant possession. 





Personals 
By FRED C. KELLY 


Richard Pearson Hobson, of Alabama, 
owns up in his biography in the Con- 
gressional Directory that he is the tenth 
in descent from Elder Brewster, who, it 
will be remembered, was a_ first-cabin 
passenger on the original Mayflower. 


Secretary William C. Redfield dotes on 
Alice blue neckties to go with his Alice 
blue eyes. 


Postmaster General Burleson always 
wears his coat collar turned up, as if 
afraid of a draft. 


Senators Gallinger and Hollis, of New 
Hampshire, hail from the same voting 
precinct in Concord. 











MANILA CIGARS—Direct from factory to smoker 

at wholesale price. 100 cigars, from $3.00 to 
$7.00. By registered parcel post, U. S. Internal 
Revenue Stamps affixed, all duties paid. If not 
pleased we will return money and you keep the 





cigars. Write for catalogue. Pattingell, Martin & 
Co., Lucena, Philippine Islands. 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Monterey County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 
dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 


UNITARIANISM 


Why is it the modern interpretation of religion? 
Send for FREE literature. 
Associate Dept. F, 25 Beacon St., 





Boston, Mass. 








The ART of PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
By CATHERINE CARR 
Scenario Editor the Kinetophote Co. 
THE BEST BOOK OF INSTRUCTION ON 
THE MARKET 


Gives model Scenarios, etc. Tells all the 
Photoplaywright needs to know. Price $1.25, 
postpaid. 

THE HANNIS JORDAN CO., Publishers 
32 Union Square, East New York City 














|} September Morn 


WATCH FOB. Exactly like illustration. 
The latest. fob _ out. Has idee 3 little 
igure of Miss Mor: 

ly embossed on heavy metal pine. Beautiful 
avaised silver finis' Size of medal 14 x 
1%. Genuine black leather strap. Bo: 

real work ofart. Classy, alluring. Takes 
’em all take notice. Agents wanted every- 
where. Dandy sample fob and our great 
easy money proposition to hustlers sent 
Postpaid 25 cents. 

NOVEL JEWELRY CO. 
113 Lewis Block Buffe!o, N. ¥. 
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